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STATE OF TENNESSEE 


PROCLAMATION 


BY THE GOVERNOR 


WHEREAS, The schools of Tennessee, open to every child, are 
the very lifeblood of free government and the cornerstone on which 
we build for the future; and 

WHEREAS, Sound education is essential to the continuing 
progress and developmnet of our state and the prosperity of our 
people; and 

WHEREAS, True faith in education must be shown by work 
on its behalf in every community: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANK G. CLEMENT, Governor of 
the State of Tennessee, do proclaim November 10-16, 1957, as 


EDUCATION WEEK IN TENNESSEE 
and urge all citizens and organizations to join the Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Education, the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the Tennessee Department of the American Legion, and the Tennes- 
see Education Association, the sponsors of Education Week, in 
acquainting themselves with the achievements and problems of their 
own schools toward the end that the schools will receive the support 


and cooperation they require. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Tennessee to be affixed at Nashville, 


this fourth day of September, 1957. 


ZL. iplalny 


GOVERNOR 
ATTEST: 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
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OCTOBER FEATURES 


( NE of the primary tasks . . . is to 

reach the individual consciousness of 
our students, to penetrate beneath the sur- 
face of the cliches and slogans which cover 
the public mind, and to set in motion those 
spontaneous and fresh insights which lead 
toward personal truth and personal value.” 
Thus one of the speakers scheduled for the 
October regional conventions has described 
the role of the teacher, and what might 
well be also a primary purpose of the con- 
ventions. Programs included in this and 
the special issue (for Middle Tennessee ) 
promise increased knowledge, insights, and 
inspiration, which will “penetrate beyond 
the surface of the cliches.” 

“Humanism versus Communism” will be 
the subject of an address by Thomas P. 
Whitney, Vice President of the Overseas 
Press Corporation, at the first of the con- 
ventions, West Tennessee. Another main 
speaker will be Dr. Oliver J. Caldwell, 
Assistant United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

From a different perspective, but prob- 
ably dealing basically with other facets of 
the same ideas, Cameron Rolston, authority 
in public relations, and Paul Harvey, au- 
thor and news analyst, will address mem- 
bers of the East Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, respectively, on “The Battle for 
Men’s Minds,” and “Drama in the News.” 
Departmental sessions will carry out the 
theme “Practical Research: Keystone to 
Better Schools,” as applied by the various 
disciplines. 

The Middle Tennessee Association will 
honor three U.S. commissioners of educa- 
tion, who came from Tennessee. Halbert 
Harvill, who succeeded Dr. P. P. Claxton 
as president of Austin Peay State College 
will pay tribute to Dr. Claxton. The tribute 
to Dr. John J. Tigert will be given by Dr. 
Madison Sarratt, Vice Chancellor of Van- 
derbilt University. Dr. Lawrence Derthick, 
the present U.S. commissioner, will give 
the main address at the Friday evening 
session. 

Each of these meetings, doubtless can be 
a significant opportunity for teachers seek- 
ing to sharpen their sense of values and 
increase their store of ideas. 

There should be no occasion for another 

letter such as we received, immediately 
after a recent convention: “Never have I 
seen more lack of courtesy on the part 
of an audience toward a speaker .. . a 
few teachers usually leave before the pro- 
gram is over, but the wholesale departure 
was inexcusable. Of those who left 
early I doubt if any would allow a similar 
discourtesy to occur in his or her school. 
... I doubt if they would leave a meeting 
in their own community before adjourn- 
ment.” The writer further suggested ways 
of avoiding the embarrassing situation, but 
no alternative for being present and _par- 
ticipating. 
Nore: Additional information on the state 
survey of education was not released in 
time for this issue; however, recommen- 
dations concerning its use when available 
are given in the editorial. 

‘Harold Taylor, in Moral Values and _ the 


Experience of Art, published by the Museum of 
Modern Art, 1952. 
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TEACHERS: 





Are you 
meeting 
the student 
need for 
military 


guidance’? | 


TO DAY, more than ever, the 
thought of military service is paramount in 
the minds of your students. Faced with a 
bewildering array of facts and conflicting 
alternatives, these young men often need 
expert help in reaching a service decision 
that is compatible with their own future 
plans. For this reason, leading American 
educators regard an informed program of 
military guidance as indispensable to the 
modern counseling job. 

In supporting such a program at your 
high school, you will be benefiting both 
your students and your country. To help 
you with this added obligation the United 
States Army offers the following aids: 


RD. INIT CIE nemesis ce metee 
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Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Program. 
If your high school does not yet have a military guidance program, 
contact the Army Representatives at the Army Recruiting Station 
in your area. They will be happy to show you how such programs 
have operated at other schools. 


oe / 
/ / 


Film for showing to Students or School Community Groups. 
“Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which portrays prob- 
lems of high school youths about to enter service and advice given 
them by their counselors) may be obtained free of charge by con- 
tacting your nearest Army Recruiting Station or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers a wide 
range of informational literature to aid in your military counseling. 
These include reference works for teachers and booklets for parents, 
as well as materials for the students themselves. To obtain this 
literature telephone your local Army Recruiting Station or fill out 
the coupon below. 














4 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL cartes 
| Sepeedthe hems Prease send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I | 
| Washington 25, D. C. also can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to | 
Attn: AGSN-P the above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. | 
| 

| Military Guidance in Secondary Army Occupations and You— Reserved For You—(Student book- | 
| Schools—(Teacher military orienta- (Teacher reference booklet on Army let describing Army job training | 
| tion reference booklet) occupations) opportunities) | 
: Helping Youth Face the Facts of This ... Is How It Is — (Student Pathway to Maturity—(Parent book- | 
Military Life — (Teacher pamphlet booklet describing Army life) let describing the psychological ben- | 

on the need for military orientation) efits of Army service) | 
: NAME ADDRESS eee —ow 
CITY. ins STATE. HIGH SCHOOL__ POSITION 
L - 
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INCREASE GYM FLOOR SPACE 


Seal 





Install Folding Gym Seats 
in your new or present gymnasium 


MASSEY SEATING COMPANY, with its staff of seating engineers 
and installation specialists, can handle, to your satisfaction, all your 
seating problems, from the complete installation of rollaway gym- 
nasium seats to the choice of folding chairs. 

Call or write MASSEY today for additional information. 


MASSEY Auditorium Seats * Grandstand Seating 
Folding Gymnasium Seats * Stadium Chairs 
Folding Chairs & Tables * Stage Curtains 
Individual Church Seating * Pew Cushions 


160 HERMITAGE AVENUE, NASHVILLE 10, TENNESSEE 
SEATING Co. PHONE ALpine 5-8459 


PUBLIC SEATING SPECIALISTS 
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When all signs point to fun, 
Good Taste points straight to Coke... 


There’s no mistake about it, whatever the occasion, there’s just no substitute 
for the good taste of Coca-Cola. To refresh yourself for work or fun. . . 

to refresh your taste for snacks or meals . . . your own good taste feels the 
satisfaction of always having Coca-Cola in the house, ready to enjoy, ice-cold. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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REGARDLESS OF WHERE YOU’RE STAYING~~Oowwwwwrwr, 


We Welcome You 
ALLEN HOTEL—2004 West End Ave. .................0000 0c uee ALpine 4-3321 
Sam M. Allen, Owner; Reese Askew, Manager 
CLARKSTON HOTEL—315 Seventh Ave., No. ...............02205. ALpine 5-1241 
Lloyd Judd, Manager 
DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL—314 Sixth Ave., No. ........ ALpine 5-2121 
Leon Womble, Vice-President and Manager 
HERMITAGE HOTEL—231 Sixth Ave., No................00000005 ALpine 6-2161 
Richard R. Hall, Manager 


George Thomas, Owner; Len Murrell, Manager 


MAXWELL HOUSE HOTEL—207 Fourth Ave., No. ................ ALpine 5-2112 


Bob Kroner, Gen. Manager; Jimmy Rains, Res. Manager 


NOEL HOTEL—202 Fourth Ave., No. .............. 0020 e eee eens ALpine 6-6661 
J. Robert Gracey, Manager 


SAM DAVIS HOTEL—132 Seventh Ave., No. ....................4. ALpine 6-4673 
J. W. Pritchett, Owner; Russell Nichol, Manager 


SAVOY HOTEL—142 Seventh Ave., No. ..................0000055 ALpine 6-2681 


Zeb Brevard, Owner-Manager 


Nashville Hotel Men’s Association 
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To help you make your map teaching exciting and effective... 


Rand M¢Nally presents 


Now your students will be able to see the contours of the land on 
which the drama of social studies takes place! By the skillful blending 
of layer-tints, mountains and the general slope of the land emerges 
in relief-type pattern. The physical coloring is retained for learnings 
the student should have in order to interpret maps, while the political 
symbols stand out clearly. The result is a series of vivid maps which 
is part of the famous Rand M¢Nally Graded Map and Globe Pro- 
gram. These are the kind of cartographic materials you and your 
students deserve and need. 


The Rand M¢Nally Map and Globe Survey Program, a service offered 
to schools without cost, can help place these maps in your school. 


For further details, please write 


RAND Mt NALLY & €COMPAN Y 
P.O. Box 7600 « Chicago 80, Illinois 


Remember ... YOUR Rand M¢Nally Field Representative 
is a professional map and globe consultant. 


Jesse D. Mallory 

131 West Brookfield Drive 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 

CY press 8-4784 
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EDITORIALS 


Tennessee Looks at Its Schools 


NO: therefore, be it resolved by the Representa- 

tive Assembly of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation in session on January 16, 1954, that we re- 
spectfully request the General Assembly of 1955 to 
authorize and provide funds for a comprehensive 
survey of education. ” This resolution was 
adopted without a dissenting vote. As a result of this 
resolution, in part at least, the General Assembly of 
1955 passed Item 6 of Senate Bill No. 956 which 
reads as follows: 

Item 6. There is hereby appropriated, subject to the 

approval of the Governor, such amount as may be 

necessary to enable the Legislative Council, with the 
assistance and cooperation of the State of Tennessee 

Department of Education and the office of the Director 

of the Budget, to make a thorough and complete study 

of such aspects of the school program of Tennessee 

as they deem desirable with a view toward long-range 

planning of the program to be followed by the state 

in the field of education. 

For more than a year now this study of education 
has been under way. The study of grades 1-12 has 
been made under the direction of Dr. James E. Gibbs, 
and the study of higher education has been under the 
direction of Dr. Truman M. Pierce and Dr. A. D. 
Albright. 

At the time of this writing, results and recommen- 
dations of the survey are not known. However, it 
is assumed that recommendations covering all im- 
portant phases of education will be made. It is hoped 
and expected that the recommendations of this sur- 
vey will chart a course for future development of 
education in Tennessee. The recommendations of 
the survey will come at an opportune time for mem- 
bers of the Tennessee Education Association Legis- 
lative Committee who are endeavoring to work out 
the best legislative program possible for submission 
to the Representative Assembly in January, 1958. 

Since we recommended this survey in the first 
place, since many of our best school people have 
worked on the major committees, since a more com- 
prehensive study has been made than our Legisla- 
tive Committee could possibly make in the time 
allotted, it is reasonable to suppose that it would be 
to the advantage of everyone concerned if our legis- 
lative program for 1959 could be based on, or tied to, 
the recommendations of the survey. 

There is one thing which should be made clear. 
While the survey is being made under the direction 
of the Legislative Council Committee, the recom- 
mendations of the survey will not necessarily be the 
recommendations of the Legislative Council Com- 
mittee. We understand that the recommendations 
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of the survey will be those things agreed upon by 
members of the various committees and these may 
or may not represent views of the-Legislative Council 
Committee. It would seem desirable, of course, for 
the Legislative Council Committee to base its future 
recommendations for education on the recommenda- 
tions of the survey committees. With this great wealth 
of background material available, it would seem that 
the Legislative Council Committee would be in better 
position to make adequate recommendations for the 
future of education than ever before. 

It is to be hoped that all school people and all lay 
groups in the state will avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to study the recommendations of the sur- 
vey committee. With these recommendations 
available, and with the cooperation of all concerned, 
education should move forward in our state.—F.E.B. 


American Education Week 


The National Education Association and_ the 
American Legion jointly sponsored the first American 
Education Week in 1921. Since that time, the U. S. 
Office of Education and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers have become joint sponsors. 

In Tennessee, the observance is sponsored by the 
American Legion, the Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the State Department of Education, 
and the Tennessee Education Association. (See proc- 
lamation in this issue.) 

It seems desirable this year that we make an all- 
out effort for the finest observance of American Edu- 
cation Week which we have ever had. In order to get 
proper results, careful planning is necessary. It is 
fine to have people visit the schools during this week, 
but it is highly desirable that careful planning be 
made for these visits in order that certain objectives 
may be achieved. It is suggested that school leaders 
in the various school systems of the state assume the 
initiative in inviting PTA people, American Legion 
leaders, and members of the various local depart- 
ments of education to work together in planning for 
the observance. There are many activities which have 
been engaged in from year to year in our state. There 
are perhaps many new ideas that may be developed 
this year. 

Whatever your plans may be, whatever activities 
you plan to use, keep in mind that one of your ob- 
jectives should be to show the people of each com- 
munity the improvements which have been made in 
the schools and the needs which must be met in the 


future.—F.E.B. 





Professional Maturity— 


A Challenge to Leadership 


Howarp KIRKSEY 


Marked progress has been made in terms of increased appropriations for 
public education and in benefits for teachers. The great need for improve- 
ment in the professional aspect of teaching must be of equal concern. 
In an address to the 1957 TEA leadership conference, Dr. Kirksey clarified 
the major problems involved. See the September issue for Part I. 


PART II 


Involving Laymen 

Laymen in Tennessee have al- 
ways had an important part in pub- 
lic school affairs. Important leader- 
ship positions in public education 
were held by laymen in the nine- 
teenth century. The district school 
directors examined, certified, em- 
ployed, and dismissed teachers. They 
paid the teachers, inspected the 
schools, and performed all the func- 
tions of administration. District 
school directors yielded their ad- 
ministration functions to principals 
and superintendents not because 
they felt inadequate or unqualified 
to do the job, but because the job 
became too time-consuming. 

The effect of Jacksonian democra- 
cy being to treat public office as a 
non-technical occupation and one 
easily within the competence of the 
common man, any citizen elected by 
popular vote to the full-time position 
of superintendent could serve. If 
one knows the history of public edu- 
cation in Tennessee, he is not sur- 
prised to find school board members 
who serve as administrators rather 
than policy makers, laymen who 
think anyone they elect should be 
qualified to serve as superintendent, 
and citizens who are not reluctant 
to advise teachers concerning teach- 
ing methods, curriculum construc- 
tion, etc. 

The ultimate authority in public 
education in our state rests with the 
legislature, which is a body of lay 
citizens chosen to represent all the 


Dr. KirKsEY is Dean of Instruction, Middle 
Tennessee State Coliege, Murfreesboro. 
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people of Tennessee. The assembly 
can regulate public schools in any 
way. It has the power to abolish the 
system, and has done so in the 
past. The public schools belong to 
the people. What teachers must 
understand is that the body of 
knowledge and theory on which the 
art of education is practiced does 
not belong to citizens. The system 
of public roads belongs to the peo- 
ple. What does not belong to the 
people is the body of knowledge 
which is a basis for engineering 
education. The system of public 
health belongs to the people, but 
the science of medicine does not. 

There are certain areas of public 
education in which the layman is 
autonomous. In these areas his au- 
tonomy must be respected. There 
are certain areas of public education 
in which the professionally educated 
person should claim autonomy; and 
when we invite the layman to decide 
matters in these areas, he is caused 
to doubt the importance of the pre- 
liminary education we require. It 
is one thing to inform the public of 
best educational practice and_the- 
ory; it is quite another to interrogate 
the public as to what the best prac- 
tice shall be (the group process to 
the contrary notwithstanding ). One 
can not compound ignorance and 
get wisdom. 

In Tennessee the layman is au- 
tonomous in the raising of funds to 
supnvort education, in deciding who 
shall be educated, for how long, 
in what kinds of buildings, and with 
what facilities. 


He provides both the funds and 
the children. In a totalitarian state 
the citizen would be asked to let the 
minister of education determine 
what the purpose of public educa- 
tion should be, since he knows best 
what is good for the child. In our 
democracy the citizen must have 
a part in deciding the general pur- 
poses of public education. The 
product of the public school system 
must meet his approval. This is 
also true with respect to the public 
highway and health systems. 

Tf education has a body of knowl- 
edge and theory that guides its pro- 
cedures, and if its practitioners base 
their art of practice on this body of 
knowledge and theory; then profes- 
sional educators should be the final 
arbiters as to curriculum, method, 
and organization, as well as to who 
shall be regarded as fit to teach what 
at certain levels of instruction. The 
layman states the purpose; the pro- 
fessional person prescribes the 
means. This is the situation when 
the layman comes to the doctor 
with his objective of getting well; 
to the architect with his idea of a 
home; and to the lawyer when he 
wants to know and to have his rights. 

The layman has the right to re- 
ject any prescription. No profession- 
al person ever forces his ideas upon 
a layman. If he will not accept folk 
dancing in the curriculum, then, the 
teacher must try to accomplish the 
layman’s purvose as best she can by 
some method the laymen will ac- 
cept. Some laymen will not accept 
vaccination to free themselves from 
communicable disease. 

The lavman’s only protection from 
the specialist or professional is his 
pragmatic attitude. Not all patients 
take the advice of their physicians, 
but this does not absolve the vhysi- 
cians from prescribing according to 
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the best medical knowledge avail- 
able, and from pointing out what 
the community ought to do for its 
health. There is more nearly unan- 
imity of agreement among practi- 
tioners of the mature professions. 
Their basic principles are more 
clearly defined and related to prac- 
tice. This tends to give the layman 
more confidence and trust. If several 
public health doctors give laymen 
the same advice concerning a prob- 
lem, they generate respect and trust. 
In the immature professions such 
agreement is not found, and laymen 
withhold their trust and confidence. 

Indeed, there may be such violent 
disagreement among so-called _pro- 
fessional educators as to cause lay- 
men to decide that their own opin- 
ions are as valuable. Where profes- 
sional educators do not agree on 
the merits of a certain kind of cur- 
riculum, laymen will either accept 
the convictions of their school lead- 
ers or get leaders with different con- 
victions. But where _ professionals 
agree, the laymen have no such al- 
ternative, because replacing the 
leaders will not give anything dif- 
ferent in the way of judgment and 
conviction. 

We in education reveal our im- 
maturity as a profession when we 
display violent disagreement over 
the simplest procedures. Profession- 
ally we are mere adolescents and 
mentally hospitable to some of the 
wildest schemes. We are eclectic 
and accept many things which we 
don’t understand—e.g., progressive 
education with a capital “P”. Until 
terchers identify a body of knowl- 
edge and theory and recognize this 
as a foundation upon which the 
rational art of teaching is based, it 
is futile for them to claim autonomy 
in any area. Continued, wide dis- 
agreement over these matters will 
convince lavmen that education is 
nothing more than a problem in 
public relations with which he or 
anv emergency certificate holder can 
cope. 


Our Primary Task 


In our complex civilization there 
are social institutions which, it is 
assumed, have developed in re- 
sponse to some needs of people. 
Since our cultural heritage is not 
passed from one generation to the 
next biologically through the blood 
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stream, this is understandable. Each 
new generation must be socialized 
and taught our way of life. Even 
human nature is learned; therefore, 
we have such institutions as govern- 
ment, home, church, school, ete. 
It is assumed that the principle 
of the division of labor applies to 
social institutions and that each in- 
stitution has a primary responsibility 
or task which differentiates it from 
other institutions. If it abdicates this 
responsibility or avoids this task, no 
other institution will accomplish it. 


Each institution has not only pri- 
mary tasks, but also secondary 
tasks, tertiary tasks, etc. There is 


much duplication of responsibilities 
at the level of secondary tasks and 
beyond, and the primary task of one 
institution may be the secondary 
task of another. Furthermore, these 
tasks shift in order and among in- 
stitutions as society changes. 

In recent years the school has as- 
sumed responsibility for many tasks 
which were once the sole responsi- 
bility of other institutions. These 
shifts have caused much concern 


among professional educators. Seri-/ 


ous consideration should be given 
to the problem of the teacher who 
“has so many irons in the fire, she 
is putting the fire out.” The purpose 
just now is to challenge educators 
to consider what is the primary task 
of the public school and to develop 
the courage to do that task. 

It is not the primary task of the 
school to meet the spiritual needs of 
youth, or their nutritional needs, or 
to perform the services of a psychia- 
trist, as important and desirable as 
their services are. The school is pri- 
marily responsible for helping chil- 
dren and youth develop the habits 
of acquiring, using, and enjoying the 
knowledge and skills necessary in 
the pursuit of a good life in our so- 
ciety. Some call this developing the 
fundamental processes, but laymen 
call it “teaching the three R’s.” One 
has only to listen to citizens and to 
read the “slick” magazines to dis- 
cover that the neglect of the three 
R’s is a sin of public education for 
which the layman can think of no 
redemption. 

No other agency or institution in 
our society purports to assume that 
primary responsibility of developing 
the habits of acquiring, using, and 
enjoying knowledge and skills. The 


school alone is responsible for pour- 
ing into the life blood of our com- 
munities a constant flow of youth 
who have the skills of communica- 
tion, facility of numbers, and other 
noetic symbols so necessary for ad- 
justment and self-realization. Other 
institutions accept responsibility for 
some informal instruction in the 
three R’s; yet, they are the school’s 
severest critics. 

There is no’ indication that any 
other institution will relieve the 
school of this primary task any time 
soon. No one suggests that the school 
confine itself as an institution to the 
three R’s exclusively. When the 
school performs its primary task 
well, then attention should be given 
to secondary and tertiary tasks. Any- 
thing else it does without doing its 
primary task makes its title to being 
a school highly dubious. Concern 
with this responsibility, like charity, 
should begin at home. Professional 
educators should be challenged to 
lead the way in this endeavor. 


Professional Integrity 


The layman sees us as a group of 
people who want to make like pro- 
fessionals, without assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of a profession; we 
want the wages of a craftsman who 
belongs to a labor union, without 
affiliating with a union. At each 
legislative assembly we find our- 
selves in the position of the adoles- 
cent who begs his parents for an 
increased allowance and who threat- 
ens to leave home and get himself 
a job unless he gets the allowance. 

During the course of the recent 
legislative struggle many uncompli- 
mentary epithets were hurled at the 
TEA such as “pressure group”, 
“labor union tactics”, “unethical lob- 
biest”, etc. From this one would as- 
sume that collective bargaining is 
unprofessional. Let’s think about it. 

Forming pressure groups to bar- 
gain collectively has been standard 
procedure with the learned profes- 
sions since the thirteenth century 
when the practice was adopted 
from the craft guilds. The difference 
between a craft and a profession is 
not to be found in the way a group 
organizes for collective action. The 
mature professions have wrested 
their autonomy from laymen over a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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C. A. BROWNING 


OW MAY SCIENCE contribute to 

cultural education? At once I 
inquire, “What is culture?” To the 
ancient Greek of Athens it meant 
an appreciation of architecture; to 
the Roman, the love of art and law 
and order; to the German of recent 
times, it meant learning and all that 
the word Kulture connoted; to the 
American of the nineteenth century, 
a knowledge of the classics; to us 
today it means refinement, a mature 
social attitude, an appreciation of 
the finer things of life, a knowledge 
of the evolution of our present so- 
ciety, an appreciation if not a com- 
plete understanding of science and 
technology. Education that would 
result in the attainment of these 
ends would be worthy to be called 
cultural education. 

Now to my task of suggesting to 
those of us who are teachers of the 
sciences how we may assist in de- 
veloping in our students some of 
these elements of culture. 


What Is Science? 


May I propose that we first under- 
take to lead our students into an 
understanding of what is really 
meant by the word science. James 
B. Conant, former president of Har- 
vard and U. S. ambassador to West 
Germany, has stated it thus: “The 
evolution of a new culture appears 
to procede by stages. . . . We need 
a widespread understanding of sci- 
ence in this country, for only thus 


Mr. BROWNING is a teacher of science, Knox- 
ville City Schools. 
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can science be assimilated into our 
secular cultural pattern. When that 
has been achieved, we shall be one 
step nearer the goal which we now 
desire earnestly, a unified coherent 
culture, suitable for our American 
democracy in this new age of ma- 
chines and experts.”! Students must 
be diverted from the idea that 
science consists in gadgets. Nor is 
science the memorizing of the con- 
tent of books, important as some of 
this may be.” 

Pestallozi looked upon education 
as growth from within outward. He 
advocated object lessons as opposed 
to book learning. In 1870 object les- 
sons began to develop into instruc- 
tion in natural science as a systemat- 
ic study. I venture to suggest that 
we will be most successful in teach- 
ing children to understand science 
if we develop our teaching along 
the lines of understanding princi- 
ples. If we set up problematic situa- 
tions for them by asking such ques- 
tions as, Why does one note on the 
piano have a higher nitch then an- 
other? Why are the leaves on the 
vine which grew under the garage 
not green? 

We may lead them, through ex- 
perimentation and the study of the 
work of earlier scientists, to under- 
stand that science consists in inves- 
tigating the how and whv of things: 
to understand that all things work 
according to law or principle; that 


1. James B. Conant, On Understanding 


Science, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1947), p. 220. 


Science and Cultural Education 


Stories of science are effective means 


of capturing students’ interest 


and expanding culture. 


things do not just happen. When 
the child fully realizes these facts 
he will be well on the way to an 
appreciation of what science really 
means. May we further strive to 
cultivate the habit on the part of 
the child of asking for proof—ex- 
perimental proof—of claims which 
are made for this and that. 

Dr. Conant says, “Matters of pub- 
lic policy are profoundly influenced 
by highly technical scientific con- 
siderations. . . In a democracy such 
as ours thousands of citizens partici- 
pate in government. Some under- 
standing of science on the part of 
even minor government officials is 
necessary to the public welfare. Such 
officials are more often than not 
educated in fields other than science. 
Hence it becomes highly desirable 
that a general knowledge of the 
methods of science be infused into 
the cultural background of our pop- 
ulation as a whole.”? 

Who would deny this in the light 
of the advent of atomic energy in 
world affairs? 


How Increase Knowledge? 


A knowledge of the evolution of 
our present society is necessary to 
anyone who would claim even a 
modicum of culture. Men have not 
always known what we know today. 
How have we learned what we 
know? By what methods have we 
come to know? Which of these 
methods have proved most econom- 
ical of time and effort? But, I hear 


2. Ibid., p. 12. 
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you say, this belongs to the field of 
social science. May I suggest that 
we study the lives of our great sci- 
entists to learn the answers to these 
questions. Why not consider the his- 
tory of the scientific investigations 
of such men as Robert Boyle or Dr. 
William Gilbert or Michael Faraday. 
The life of the latter is as thrilling 
a success story as one could hope 
to read in any popular magazine. 
What better way could one wish to 
use in introducing the study of elec- 
tro-magnetism and induction? By 
such studies our students not only 
learn science but the method by 
which our great scientists have 
worked, by what methods knowl- 
edge is gained. 

Science and great scientists have 
from time immemorial been asso- 
ciated with the cultured of their 
respective lands. Gilbert was _per- 
sonal physician to Queen Elizabeth 
of England, who provided the funds 
for his experimenting in magnetism 
and for the publication of his book, 
De Magnete which to this day is an 
authorative work. Or, taking an ex- 
ample from our own time, just hear 
the following conversation which 
took place not so many years ago in 
the halls of the University of Chica- 
go between its — Dr. Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper and Robert 
Millikan as Dr. Harper entered the 
office of his professor of Greek: 
“Bob,” said Harper, “Michelson will 
be confined to his home for a few 
days. What about taking over for 
him in his physics classes:” “Well, 
Dr. Harper, I am a professor of 
Greek, not a physicist. I could not 
do those students justice.” “Any- 
way,” said Harper, “go on and try.” 
And so he did. Out of this experi- 
ence came the great physicist and 
Nobel prize winner, Robert Milli- 
kan. 

Facts and Meaning 

Many years ago I was subjected 
to courses in physics taught by men 
who had been trained as research 
physicists. These men taught as they 
had been taught. Even being the 
youth that I was, I realized that 
something was lacking in their 
teaching. They failed to arouse in- 
terest. These professors neither pre- 
sented their material from the view- 
point of searching for the answer to 
some worthwhile problem, nor did 
they trace the history of the discov- 
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ery of the laws of science through a 
series of related experiments. Such 
experiences led me in my early 
years of teaching to search for other 
methods of presenting physics and 
chemistry to my students, most of 
whom were to become consumers 
rather than producers of science. 
Evidently I have not been alone in 
this quest because I find even today, 
men of true renown in the field of 
science advocating a different ap- 
proach to the teaching of science. 

All too many authors of high 
school science texts present a body 
of factual material without a thought 
to relating the absorbing stories of 
the manner in which the facts were 
acquired, or the dramatic lives of 
the great scientists. For example: a 
certain physics text introduces the 
study of light with the statement 
that Albert Michelson used two 
methods for determining the speed 
of light. The author then, in two 
short paragraphs, desribes the meth- 
ods. The student may read, sigh, 
and think: so what? Would it not be 
better to introduce the subject by 
relating to your students a bit of 
history? 

For example, in the days follow- 
ing the Civil War there lived an 
Indiana farm boy who wanted to go 
to the Naval academy to become an 
officer in the U. S. Navy. He was 
poor, nor had he been able to obtain 
the excellent preparation in the poor 
country schools of the day which 
boys can get in our relatively excel- 
lent schools. In any event, he ob- 
tained an appointme nt to the Acad- 
emy. The day came for the examina- 
tion. He got up early and trudged 
the weary miles to the county seat 
where he took the examination. The 
days passed slowly as he anxiously 
awaited to hear the outcome. Then 
one day the rural mail carrier 
brought an official envelone. With 
anxious hands he opened it and 
read: We are pleased to inform you 
that you passed the academic ex- 
amination with a high rating. How- 
ever, the physical examination re- 
vealed a defect, small in itself, but 
which will disqualify you. 

Imagine the disappointment of 
this poor country boy. But you need 
not feel sorry for him. No small 
physical defect would stand betwen 
him and the realization of his ambi- 
tion. The next day, with a few 


clothes in a carpet bag and his small 
saving in his pocket, he bought a 
railroad ticket to Washington. He 
was going to see the President of 
the United States—yes, to ask him 
to set aside the ruling which was 
keeping him from entering the 
Naval Academy. It is not related 
how he obtained an audience with 
the President but he did just that. 
President U. S. Grant, himself a 
great general, was so impressed by 
the determination of this Hoosier 
lad that he directed that the ruling 
be waived. 

Four years later Albert Michelson 
graduated from the Naval Academy 
at the head of his class, served in 
the Navy for a short time and was 
called back to Annapolis to teach 
physics. Here, he became interested 
in the speed of light and soon in- 
vented the interferometer, an instru- 
ment with which he measured for 
the first time in history, the speed 
of light. 

Later Michelson went to Germany 
to study, as did so many of our great 
scholars of the day. At the time Dr. 
William Rainey Harper was gather- 
ing together a group of scholars to 
tell a faculty for his new universi- 
ty on the southern shore of Lake 
Michigan which we know today as 
the University of Chicago. Dr. Har- 
per sent a cable to young Michelson 
to ask that he head the department 
of phvsics in this institution. And 
so Michelson returned, resigned his 
commission in the Navy and built at 
Chicago one of the greatest schools 
of physics in the nation. 

When his doctor advised that his 
days were numbered, Michelson di- 
rected his assistants as to how to 
complete his experiments. And _ so, 
the man who would not let a ruling 
of the Navy keep him out of the 
Academy, a truly great scientist, and 
winner of the Nobel prize would not 
permit even the Grim Reaper to 
prevent him from finishing his work. 

The history of science is replete 
with fascinating stories which will 
capture the interest of your students 
and perhaps even inspire them. Such 
stories suggest the means by which 
men have come into possession of 
information relative to the facts and 
laws of science. Such knowledge 
constitutes yet another element of 
culture as well as contributing to 
“an understanding of science.” 





The Search for Science Talent, 1957 


James L. Masor 


HIRTY-TWO high school seniors, 

class of ‘57, have won honors in 
the Eleventh Tennessee Science Talent 
Search, sponsored by the Tennessee 
Academy of Science. Each of these 
seniors participated in the Sixteenth 
National Science Talent Search by re- 
porting a high scholastic record, pass- 
ing a stiff competitive examination, 
and completing a science project that 
demonstrated exceptional talent. 

The National Science Talent Search 
is conducted by Science Clubs of 
America, an activity of Science Service, 
Washington, D. C., and is supported 
by the Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation. This competition is com- 
pleted each March, as forty winners of 
the highest honors assemble in Wash- 
ington to receive prizes of great value 
in scholarships, full and partial, for use 
in colleges of their choice. Other worthv 
contestants receive Honorable Mention. 

The Tennessee Science Talent 
Search is administered by a committee 
of the Tennessee Academy of Science.' 
The records of all Tennessee high 
school seniors who fulfilled conditions 
of the National Science Talent Search, 
whether receiving awards or not, are 
sent from Washington in early April, 
to a member of the Tennessee Com- 
mittee. These records and reports are 
evaluated, considered by other com- 
mittee members, and approximately 
thirtv of the best are announced each 
vear as worthy of honors in the Ten- 
nessee Talent Search. 

No scholarships or other awards are 
available to these seniors directly from 
the Tennessee Academy of Science. 
Their names and addresses are given 
wide publicity in newspapers of the 
state, and are sent to all colleges and 
universities in Tennessee. Certain of 
these, and several out-of-state institu- 
tions, have standing requests for a list 
of the talented science students each 


1The Tennessee Talent Search Committee for 
1957: Dr. Calvin A. Buehler, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville; James F. Key, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville; James 
L. Major, Chairman, Clarksville High School, 
Clarksville; Miss Katherine Matthews, West 
End High School, Nashville; Dr. J. H. Wood, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Dr. Hanor 
A. Webb, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville. 

The president of the Tennessee Academy of 
Science for 1956-57 is Dr. Isabel Tipton, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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vear, and offer from one to several 
scholarships for the freshman class. 
Approximately sixty colleges and uni- 
versities requested the list for 1957. 

During the first few vears of the 
Tennessee Science Talent Search it 
was discovered that the administrators 
of college scholarships desire direct 
correspondence with promising — stu- 
dents, such as are indicated in the 
annual list of honors in the Tennessee 
search for science talent. During sev- 
eral years every member of this list 
received a scholarship for college at- 
tendance in the fall. The record of 
scholarships for 1957 is not available 
as this report is written; however, 
there can be no doubt that many, pos- 
sibly all, of the seniors listed are at- 
tending colleges of their choice this 
fall, using some scholarship aid. 


Names Make News! 


This year the Academy’s committee 
has_ selected thirty-two names for 
Honors. Fourteen of these are the “top 
ten” on the basis of their records, re- 
ports, projects, etc.; eighteen others 
are of approximately equal rank, and 
are given Honorable Mention. In the 
list that follows a sequence is observed: 
student’s name, science project, teach- 
ers name, name and_ location of 
school. 

First rank (a tie): James D. Mar- 
quis, building a_ 6-inch telescope, 
(J. D. Reding) Treadwell High, Mem- 
phis; Randall William Pack, tempera- 
ture and electrical conductivity, (Mrs. 
Burt Francis) Isaac Litton High, Nash- 
ville. Each of these students received 
Honorable Mention in the National 
Science Talent Search. 

Second rank: Conley M. Miller, Jr., 
the mouse, (J. D. Reding) Treadwell 
High, Memphis. 

Third rank: Gene R. Ezell, wide- 
range music, (Joseph Minor), Clarks- 
ville High, Clarksville. 

Fourth rank: James Poteet, chroma- 
tography and leaf pigments, (Gertie 
Morris) Peabody High, Trenton. 

Fifth rank: Alan R. Cohen, peaceful 
use of the atom, (Mrs. G. A. Dvorsky) 
Hillsboro High, Nashville. 

Sixth rank: Clifton B. Briley, Jr., 
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construction of Tesla coil, (Mrs. Burt 
Francis) Isaac Litton High, Nashville; 
John R. Knox, Jr., topology and ma- 
terial structure, (Gertie Morris) Pea- 
body High, Trenton; Gilbert W. Stew- 
art, flexible lucite, (C. M. Bridges, Jr.) 
Bearden High, Knoxville. 

Seventh rank: Michael M. Garland, 
building a small refracting telescope, 
(Joseph Minor) Clarksville High, 
Clarksville. 

Eighth rank: Mary Grace Spencer, 
the armillary, (Mrs. G. A. Dvorskv) 
Hillsboro High, Nashville. 

Ninth rank (a tie): Charles W. 
Gholson, recovery of oil, (J. D. Red- 
ing) Treadwell High, Memphis; Mary 
J. Mahoney, chromatography of pine, 
(Sister Hyacinth) Notre Dame High, 
Chattanooga. 


Tenth rank: William Highfield, 
chromatography, (Sister Hvacinth) 
Notre Dame High, Chattanooga. 

Honorable Mention—of equal rank: 
Henry Merritt Baddley, _ ballistics, 
(Joseph Minor) Clarksville High, 
Clarksville; Robert F. Balthrop, model 
water purification plant, (Mrs. Burt 
Francis) Isaac Litton High, Nashville; 
Darryl A. Carr, radioactivity on plana- 
rid, (Eric Herrin) Bristol High, Bristol. 
Horace B. Crow, escape from earth, 
(Joseph Minor) Clarksville High, 
Clarksville; Stephen L. Ewing, rare 
earths, (Mrs. G. A. Dvorskv) Hills- 
boro High, Nashville; Karolee Gallop, 
elastic and inelastic collisions, (C. A. 
Browning) East High, Knoxville. 

Roger G. Haga, perpetual irrigation 
system, (Eric Herrin) Bristol High, 
Bristol; Richard G. Kelsall, embruolo- 
gy, (J. D. Reding) Treadwell High, 
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Memphis. Barbara Fay Minton, tem- 
peratures in electrolysis, (Lula Mae 
Shipe) Central High, Knoxville; Ar- 
thur G. Mitchell, transpiration (C. A. 
Browning) East High, Knoxville; Mary 
Lou Nolan, chromatography in leaves, 
(Sister Hvacinth Notre Dame High, 
Chattanooga. 

John L. Sinclair, remote controls, 
(Dorothy Green) Central High, Mem- 
phis; Orville W. Swarner, Jr., demon- 
stration of practical science, (Dorothy 
Green) Central High, Memphis; John 
A. Williams, static electricity and fall- 
ing water, (Mrs. Burt Francis) Isaac 
Litton High, Nashville. 


Outstanding Teachers 


Members of the Talent Search Com- 
mittees are impressed each year with 
the fact that certain high school science 
teachers of the State consistently spon- 
sor entrants in the National Science 
Talent Search competition, some of 
these becoming winners in the Ten- 
nessee Science Talent Search. Among 
the teachers who seem to have been 
successful, year after year, in discover- 
ing science talent in the classes, en- 
couraging significant science projects, 
challenging the effort involved in pass- 
ing the National's screening examina- 
tion, and preparing acceptable reports 
on their projects, are these: Dorothy 
Green and J. D. Reding of Memphis; 
C. M. Bridges, C. A. Browning, and 
Lula Mae Shipe of Knoxville; Mrs. 
Burt Francis, Mrs. G. R. Mayfield, and 
Mrs. G. A. Dvorsky of Nashville; Sister 
Hyacinth of Chattanooga; James Major 
and Joe Minor of Clarksville; Gertie 
Morris of Trenton; Eric Herrin of 
Bristol. 

The thirty-two talented seniors of 
1957, came from eleven schools, and of 
these six were sponsored by Reding of 
Memphis and five by Minor of Clarks- 
ville. 

Every high school principal in Ten- 
nessee will soon receive announcements 
from Science Clubs of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., concerning the Seven- 
teenth National Science Talent Search, 
inviting the participation of his senior 
students in the competition. These an- 
nouncements, of course, should he 
turned over to the science teacher with 
—we hope—encouragement as to his 
sponsorship of a talented young man 
or woman. If the principal be of the 
tvpe to ignore announcements that do 
not excite him personally, the science 
teacher should rescue the invitation 
from his desk or wastebasket. 

What an opportunity to discover sci- 
ence talent—possibly to start a master 
scientist on his way to future achieve- 
ment! ; 
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Tensions stemming from 


the social milieu 


and reflected in school life make vital 


the role of public schools in control of 


Juvenile Delinquency 


T Is A CuRIOUS fact that the United 

States leads the world in the 
production of automobiles, radio 
and television sets, movie attend- 
ance, etc, yet it stands lowest 
among civilized peoples in respect 
for law and order. The urgency of 
this situation is reflected in many 
ways. In 1954 the United States 
Senate Subcommittee investigating 
juvenile delinquency reported that 
young people ten to seventeen years 
of age were being picked up by the 
police at the rate of 2700 daily. 

If delinquency continues to rise 
at the present rate, it is estimated 


by good authorities that 750,000, 


boys and girls will go through the 
juvenile courts in 1960. National 
and local conferences are being held 
with increasing frequency by parent 
groups and law enforcement groups 
in order to find ways of solving this 
pressing problem. Books, magazines, 
and newspapers are carrying more 
and more articles attempting to ex- 
plain the causes and implication of 
child delinquency. 

Delinquency is a form of malad- 
justment in human society and, 
broadly speaking, persons become 
maladjusted for two kinds of rea- 
sons: (1) Because of some sense of 
inadequacy in themselves or in their 
relation to environment, they be- 
come frustrated, thwarted, emotion- 
ally disturbed, and fall into some 
deviant pattern of behavior as an 
escape mechanism; and/or (2) be- 
cause the immediate environment 
shows predominantly deviant be- 
havior patterns, as in the case of a 
deliquency area, the individuals be- 
come social misfits. 


Patterns and Pressures 
When a child is born into the 
world, it is dependent on the adults 
about it; its dependency gradually 


Dr. JAMES is Professor of Sociology at Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro. 
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decreases over a period of from six- 
teen to twenty-five years. This means 
that parents, teachers, neighbors, 
community officials, employers, and 
other adults who set the patterns 
for child-adult relationships, must 
decide when and where and to what 
extent the youngsters have failed to 
conform to these patterns. 


No child is ever born delinquent, 
even though it may be born defec- 
tive or abnormal. It becomes delin- 
quent because of the pressures 
which impinge upon it from with- 
out. This means that juvenile delin- 
quency largely recruits its ranks 
from the handicapped,  over-re- 
stricted or under-restricted, children 
of deviant homes and communities. 


If youth find their tensions stem- 
ming predominantly from the social 
milieu, it is but logical to assume 
that resources for the prevention 
and solution of their maladjustments 
must be found in the cultural insti- 
tutions which have evolved to meet 
basic human needs and which pre- 
sist for the same reason. This brings 
us to the focal point of this article— 
the role of the public school in con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. 


Reform? 


It seems from the studies which 
have been and are being made of 
the so-called “reform schools” that 
relatively few of the forty odd thou- 
sand boys and girls admitted each 
year to these schools are actually 
being “reformed.” It should be ac- 
knowledged, however, that the “re- 
form schools” have shown some 
improvement through the years as 
the public has directed more of its 
interest to better-trained personnel, 
and more of its money to better 
facilities for screening and classify- 
ing its inmate groups, and for re- 
directing the programs for their 
rehabilitation. 
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Crowded conditions still prevail; 
and the dumping of the good, the 
bad and the indifferent together, and 
and _ the improper provisions for 
parole which throw these uncor- 
rected youth back into hostile com- 
munities before they are reoriented, 
are factors which promise little in 
either rehabilitating or preventing a 
repeated deviant course of action. 


Prevention? 


The public school, theoretically 
and realistically, is the most repre- 
sentatively democratic institution we 
have in America, but because of its 
very nature it operates under the 
ever shifting pressures of many 
variables such as: the traditions of 
the time and locale; the school’s 
equipment and financial resources 
and obligations; the numbers, capa- 
cities, vicissitudes and cultural back- 
grounds of the children; the atti- 
tudes and expectations of the par- 
ents; the school personnel—job- 
centered, community centered, or- 
ganized, unorganized, efficient, in- 
efficient; the political interest groups 
within the community and without; 
other local institutions; other domi- 
nant personalities; the culture of the 
time and place; the social tensions; 
the state of the nation generally. All 
of these forces play upon the public 
school as the proverbial “harp with 
a thousand strings.” 

The American system of public 
education has developed rapidly, 
and it is one of the finest in the 
world. The school enrollment has in- 
creased from about 15 million in 
1900 to almost 30 million by the 
middle of the century. Approximate- 
ly a million persons are engaged in 
teaching. The entire annual expendi- 
ture for public education is about 
six billion dollars and the cost is 
increasing. 

Of the millions of children who 
have passed through our school sys- 
tem, most of them have received 
practical education, and their school 
experiences were satisfying. But 
there are some problem areas where 
the school experiences have not 
been _ satisfactory. Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck found in comparing 
five hundred delinauent boys with 
five hundred non-delinquent boys 
that the maior differences lie in their 
school status, retardation, subject 
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preferences, scholarship and achieve- 
ment, attitude toward school, rela- 
tion to schoolmates, maladaptive 
behavior, and truancy. 

The delinquents are also more 
vague about academic and voca- 
tional objectives. In these problem 
areas, the Gluecks seem to have 
established the fact that no other 
agency than the public school, pro- 
vided the staff is professionally 
trained and interested in dealing 





The teacher is 
THE KEY TO THE PROGRAM 


L. P. Cushman 


ONE EVENING in the recent past a 
quotation of John Ruskin was presented 
to me. During this evening consider- 
able time had been devoted _ to 
discussing the school philosophy devel- 
oped by the Oak Ridge Schools’ per- 
sonnel. In one sentence the objectives 
of this philosophy were presented. 

“The entire object of true education 
is to make people not merely do the 
right thing, but enjoy the right thing; 


not merely industrious, but to love 
knowledge; not merely pure, but to 
love purity; not merely just, but to 


hunger and thirst after justice.” 

The statement caused us to think of 
our entire system, our organization, 
our philosophy, and teachers. Regard- 
less of our point of analysis a long 
line of teachers passed in review. What 
tvpe of teacher does the achievement 
of these objectives require? 

We thought of the spiritual and pro- 
fessional poverty of a few teachers we 
have known and the richness of pur- 
pose enjoyed by many others. In our 
opinion a teacher, to be effective in 
our program, must have a deep regard 
for his obligation to his profession, a 
respect for the dignitv and value of 
his calling, and a love for the privilege 
of guiding the growth of young folks’ 
lives. He must be willing to dedicate 
his life to the great purpose of edu- 
cation, both spiritually and scholarlv. 
He must be brave and proud. He must 
applv without fear ethical and moral 
standards to all problems and decisions. 
He must practice genuine humilitv. 

A teacher worthy of the name de- 
serves the best that societv can be- 
stow. Parents, school administrators, 
and students should and must he vi- 
tally concerned with their welfare. 
America has the resources both vhvs- 
ical and spiritual to attract and keep 
the best. 


Reprinted from Oak Ridge School News. 


with the children, can carry so heavy 


responsibility in recognizing the 
problem personalities and in provid- 
ing a safe and comfortable place 
conducive to varied learning activi- 
ties, and executing a program that 
is rich and broad and stimulating. 


School Services 


Several school systems throughout 
the United States point up the fol- 
lowing services which are being 
rendered to unadjusted youth: 

1. Discovery of problem cases 

2. Preliminary diagnosis, pre- 
scription and treatment by means of 
a planned guidance program 

3. Enrichment of curriculum and 
individualization of instruction to 
prevent academic maladjustments 

4. Organization of leisure time 
activities for the community through- 
out the year 

5. Instruction in mental hygiene 

6. Adult education classes in 
mental hygiene and _ child-rearing 
for young newlyweds and parents. 

7. Fact-finding in the local com- 
munity as a continuous service to 
government and leadership 

8. Diffusion of facts by bulletins 
at Parent-teacher meetings, letters 
to parents, talks by school people 
before community clubs, ete. 

9. Local leadership for improving 
community conditions that affect 
young people 

10. Continuous in-service training 
of personnel, and curricular studies 
for the stimulation and guidance of 
the vouth 

11. A closer coordination of school 
and community agencies for strong- 
er disciplinary action 

12 More visiting teachers em- 
ploved to serve as social workers 

13. Vocational guidance programs 
which serve to sunervise and adjust 
youth in employment roles. 


It should go without saying that 
the home will do well to look into 
its regulatory activities so that chil- 
dren will feel the love and security 
of the parents and other siblings 
from infancy through adolescence, 
and that this foremost institution will 
stand with the school and_ the 
church as its mighty bulwarks. If 
this procedure is consistently fol- 
lowed by a society even for one 
generation, juvenile delinauency can 
and will be reduced tremendously. 
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Albums for the Americas 


“Friendship is a two-way street.” 
p y 


ARRY told us his aunt and cou- 

sins from Brazil were coming 
for a visit. We found Brazil on the 
map; a discussion of South America 
followed, and the next thing we 
knew we were planning our album 
for the Americas.” 

This is how one fourth grade 
teacher describes the beginning of 
one of the most unusual projects of 
the Tennessee public school system. 
Its purpose is to promote an attitude 
of genuine warmth and friendliness 
among peoples of the Americas. 

During the school year 1956-57, 
school children in Tennessee pre- 
pared 73 colorful and attractive al- 
bums describing their way of life, 
which were sent through the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross to schools in 
the ten South American countries 
visited by Governor Frank G. 
Clement, in November 1955. Plans 
for this school year call for at least 
300 albums from Tennessee schools. 
South American youngsters are 
busily engaged in making similar 
albums which will come to schools 
here. 

On American tour as 


his South 
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chairman of the board of the Cordell 
Hull Foundation for International 
Education, Governor Clement had 
spoken in each of the countries he 
visited, on three simple related 
themes: “Friendship is a two-way 
street,” “To have a good neighbor 
you must be one,” and “We have 
been good neighbors; it’s time we 
became best friends.” 

The Governor believed that the 
Foundation, which originated in 
Nashville, in 1951, was promoting 
friendship and understanding on 
the higher education level, but that 
there was a need for starting earlier. 
Thus the Albums for the Americas 
project was born. 

Upon his return to the state capi- 


tol, the Governor quickly appointed | 


the committee that became known 
as the Tennessee Governor’s Com- 
mittee for Inter-American Educa- 
tion. Howard Anderson, research 
assistant on the Governor’s staff, and 
R. Lee Thomas, curriculum and 
supervision consultant, State De- 
partment of Education served as co- 
chairmen. 

At its first meeting in Nashville, 


| 


Ambassadors’ approval. Barbara Lyles, president, High School Council, Junior 
Red Cross, Memphis; Dr. Eduard Augusto Garcia, Ambassador of Argentina to 
the Organization of American States; Dr. Fernando Lobo, Ambassador of Brazil 


to the Organization of American States. 
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A first-hand report to the Governor by 
Judy McNeer, Longview Elementary 
School, who helped make this album. 
Looking on is Gordon Stone, Jr., mem- 
ber of the Junior Red Cross at White 
Station School, Memphis. 


the committee enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the Governor’s idea of the 
exchange of albums, declaring that, 
“Through these albums geography 
comes alive, cultures and traditions 
are better understood, and far-away 
neighbors become best friends. Em- 
phasis was immediately placed upon 
originality in accurate homey de- 
piction of our way of life in Tennes- 
see, with an expressed friendly 
interest in the group who would 
receive the album. 

The American Junior Red Cross 
showed an active interest in this 
unique project, and when invited to 
cooperate, agreed to bear the ex- 
pense of printing brochures and al- 
bum colors, in addition to channel- 
ing the albums to South American 
Schools. The project has been a 
cooperative one between the state 
and the Red Cross ever since. Mr. 
Anderson suggested a four-year plan 
for the project. Five thousand 
brochures were printed, and every 
school system in the state was in- 
vited to participate. 

Response from the schools was 
gratifying. Vera Fowinkle, fourth 
grade teacher at Longview Elemen- 
tary School, Memphis, wrote the 
committee: 

“Every child in our room had a 
part in making the album. The 
activity provided an excellent oppor- 
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tunity to experiment with punctua- 
tion, descriptive words, and _para- 
graph construction. This led to 
creative writing and discussions of 
neatness and legibility. 

“Science and_ health activities 
stemmed from Mary Ann’s sugges- 
tion that we compare our plants, 
animals, and foods with those of 
South America, and include in the 
album those which would be of 
special interest to the children of 
those countries. 

“The boys and girls became in- 
terested in South American games, 
songs, and folk dances. Creative 
drawing played a big part through- 
out the album. 

“We hope that our album is being 
enjoyed by boys and girls in South 
America. Our participation in this 
project gave us a deeper under- 
standing of our neighbors. We are 
proud to have had this opportunity 
to promote friendship between the 
two Americas.” 

Popular themes for the albums 
were friendship, school and com- 
munity life, local history, geography 
and industry. Others presented hob- 
bies, safety, holidays, teen-age and 
scout activities. 

Third and fourth grade students 
at Fairview School, Paris, sent 
flowers to express their friendship. 
“Their enthusiasm became manifest 
as thev helped to select the theme 
and plan the album,” Mrs. R. F. 
Aden wrote. “They decided that 


most of the album should convey 
the flora of their community by 
displaying pressed flowers, drawings 
of flowers, cut flowers made from 
construction paper, and seeds from 
which their South American friends 
could grow flowers. . . . The pupils 
used several pages showing photo- 
graphs of the school group, of 
different pupils and their pets, and 
of interesting scenes in our town. 

“As the children prepared the 
album they read stories of South 
American children and had_ the 
pleasure of hearing a returned mis- 
sionary from Brazil.” They also saw 
an exhibit of interesting articles 
from Brazil, and “seemed to develop 
an appreciation for the local re- 
sources they had to offer.” 

Each album carried a letter from 
the Governor and greetings from 
the students who prepared it. Care- 
ful selection and sharp delineation 
of ideas ensured vivid presentation 
of what the students considered 
most significant in their way of life. 
This analvsis and critical self-eval- 
uation was only one value of the 
project. The wide range of worth- 
while experiences involved is also 
indicated by Miss Emma _ Hayes 
Wade, Eakin School, Nashville: 

“Making an album for a South 
American country began as a class- 
room project for each grade. Our 
theme was “Life at Eakin School.” 
Each grade contributed three pages: 
one of snapshots of various activities 


in-doors and out, one of samples of 
handwork, and a third of original 
art work. How we look, what we 
can make, and what we like to 
draw should give an idea of what 
we are like at school. 

“By approaching the work in this 
way we utilized the existing plan 
of ‘Junior Red Cross organization. 
The emphasis is on the individual 
classroom with each teacher a spon- 
sor, so the children will feel that 
each group is a responsible unit. 
In this way the activity is not dele- 
gated solely to the Junior Red Cross 
Council. 

“Making or collecting snapshots 
is always a pleasure to children. The 
appearance of a camera usually 
inspires great cooperation. Selecting 
favors and drawings is comparative- 
ly easy, for making them is a regu- 
lar part of the school art work. 

“There are wonderful possibilities 
for the correlation of school sub- 
jects through the album. The most 
immediate and obvious is the enrich- 
ing knowledge of geography and 
history that comes by telling our 
own story and by receiving a similar 
album from South America. 

“There is much language work to 
be done. Very simple expressive 
written English is necessary to 
convey our idea, to save the trans- 
lators time, and to help the receiver 
learn some of our language. 

“The use of art and handcrafts in 

(Continued on page 32) 


The Governor’s School Committee for Inter-American Education: seated, Mrs. Andrena Briney, Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege Training School, Murfreesboro; Miss Louise Meredith, Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries, State Depart- 
ment of Education; Governor Frank G. Clement; Miss Martha Batey, Principal, Amqui School, Madison; Miss Anne Battle, 
West High, Nashville; Standing, R. Lee Thomas, Supervisor and Consultant, Curriculum and Supervision, State Department 
of Education; R. W. Clarke, Principal, Training School, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City; Baxter E. Hobgood, 
Superintendent, Murfreesboro City Schools; J. M. Smyth, Director, Junior Red Cross and Educational Relations, South- 
eastern Area, Atlanta, Georgia; Miss Julia Ruth Richardson, Supervisor of Instruction, Hamilton County; Miss Emma Hayes 
Wade, Eakin School, Nashville; Miss Caroline Perry, DuPont High, Old Hickory; Miss Nelle Moore, Memphis Training 
School; Miss Callisto Bell, Pearl High School, Nashville; Howard Anderson, Research Assistant, Governor’s Staff, Nashville. 
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\ OST of the good things in life 
- are somewhere between too 
much and too little. Athletics are no 
exception. When football and bas- 
ketball begin to overshadow broad 
educational aims; when people of 
local communities become “mobs”, 
when winning becomes the price of 
the coach’s or even the principal's 
job, when violation of rules and 
association regulations seem justified 
to insure victory, when players are 
placed on false pedestals, and the 
public expects the school to produce 
an athletic spectacle for its enter- 
tainment; then athletics have taken 
over and the ideals of education for 
democracy have been abandoned. 
When such conditions develop, 
the school’s public relations program 
has failed. We, the school princi- 
pals, the coaches, the athletic direc- 
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tors, must shoulder the blame. 
Though it is not pleasant, most of us 
will admit that we have known in- 
stances when some of these unde- 
sirable practices and attitudes were 
present. Fortunately, however, few 
situations exist today where condi- 
tions have gone to the extreme we 
have mentioned. In the majority of 
our school communities, we now 
find a minimum of the excesses and 
demoralizing practices which de- 
stroy the true values of high school 
athletics. Again turn to the 
school principals, the coaches, and 
athletic directors—not to blame but 
to praise—“You are the people most 
responsible. To you goes the credit 
for good public relations.” 


The Big Picture 

Most principals are committed to 
the idea that the curriculum in- 
cludes all the experiences of stu- 
dents under the direction of the 
school. If this is true, all athletic 
activities are an integral part of the 
curriculum, and contribute to the 
over-all education of our boys and 
girls. Educational objectives for this 
area can be and often are as clearly 
defined as those in English, mathe- 
matics or history. 

Though we as professional peo- 
ple may regard the inter-school 
athletic program as a part of the 
broad program of physical educa- 
tion, and physical education in turn 
as an integral part of the curriculum, 
segments of the general public may 
not yet have that conception. Too 
many people still regard athletics as 
extra-curricular activities. Too often 
the educational are over- 
looked and ignored and the inter- 
school athletic contests regarded 
merely as a program carried on for 
the entertainment amusement 
of spectators. 

The purpose of the school is to 
educate, not to entertain. If our 
local public still has the attitude 
that athletic activities extra- 
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values 


and 
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curricular; if too much emphasis is 


Public Relations for 
High School Athletics 


The School Principal Speaks 





placed on winning in order to satis- 
fy the ego of fans, then principals 
had better get busy; they have a 
public relations job to do. 

It is the principal's job to provide 
leadership in the interpretation of 
the school’s philosophy and _ objec- 
tives to the community. It is his job 
to give the “big picture.” He does 
this through working with the entire 
school staff, the student body, and 
adult groups in the community. 

Another characteristic that has 
greatly influenced better relations 
for athletics has been in the attitude 
of principals toward responsibility. 
for the program. Principals are tak- 
ing a more positive position on 
matters pertaining to athletics. In the 
past the refusal of some school prin- 
cipals to accept the responsibility 
for athletics created a void which 
invited other groups, often less qual- 
ified, to rush in. Today principals 
realize they must take positive ac- 
tion to shape desirable public rela- 
tions for athletics. 

What Principals Are Doing 

We have spoken about the be- 
liefs and attitudes of principals and 
their effects on public relations; 
Now let us mention some of the 
things principals actually are doing 
to maintain and establish good rela- 
tions. 

1. None of these activities is more 
important than selection of the 
coach. It is to the coach that the 
principal delegates the authority for 
carrying on the activities. It is im- 
portant for the school and for the 
public that the principal and _ the 
coach be in harmony on the objec- 
tives for the program. It is of utmost 
importance that the coach be a 
person who is recognized for his 
professional ability as a teacher on 
the staff; that he know his subject 
(coaching is teaching), and that he 
possess a personality conducive to 
leadership of young people. All of 
these qualities in the coach affect 
his public relations as well as_ his 
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performance as a teacher. He more 
than any other influences public 
reaction for athletics, for when he 
walks on the floor in the glaring 
white lights before the crowd, he 
becomes “the school.” 

2. Another thing that principals 
are doing to maintain and create 
good public relations is improving 
business management. The principal 
can delegate certain duties, but he 
cannot delegate responsibility where 
the financial obligations of the 
school are concerned. Some of you 
are perhaps thinking, “What has this 
to do with public relations?” All busi- 
ness transactions involve people, and 
these people are our public; the stu- 
dents and parents, the doctors who 
treat injuries and make physical 
check-ups, the bus drivers who trans- 
port players, other school officials 
with whom we contract games; game 
officials, and the many retail and 
wholesale firms and their salesmen 
from whom we purchase everything 
from disinfectant to trampolines. 
Business management in athletics 
touches a large public. 

3. Principals are taking more posi- 
tive action to influence public rela- 
tions for athletics in making definite 
efforts to keep the public informed. 
We have found the majority of the 
people willing to co-operate if they 
know the facts, and if they know 
what is expected of them. The 
public needs to understand the or- 
ganization within the school, the 
delegation of authority from the 
principal to the coach and the ath- 
letic director. They need to know 
about the state athletic association, 
its rules and regulations. They need 
to understand the relationship of 
athletics to the rest of the school 
program. 


The Public To Be Influenced 

1. Perhaps the most easily reached 
group in the public is the student 
body. It is also one of the most 
influential groups. Students often 
lead out-of-school fans to better 
public relations. Many principals 
utilize the school assembly by en- 
couraging student programs that 
emphasize ideals conducive to good 
athletic relations. The regular phys- 
ical education classes provide an 
excellent laboratory for developing 
attitudes favorable to all phases of 
athletics. The student council, ath- 
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letic clubs and student publications 
play a part. People are for the things 
in which they participate. We need 
to use more of the students not on 
the team. There are many activities 
connected with athletics which they 
can perform well if they have capa- 
ble adult leadership. 

2. Students can also help to pro- 
mote wholesome relations with other 
schools by participating in coopera- 
tive student activities other than 
competitive athletic contests. Prin- 
cipals have found this especially 
good when athletic rivalry threatens 
to become intense. Some activities 
of this type that have been tried are: 
exchange assembly programs, joint 
school club meetings, and music 
festivals. 

3. We do not usually think of the 
school staff as a part of the public, 
yet with reference to the athletic 
program they are. This is a segment 
of the public that coaches often over- 
look or ignore. And unwise is the 
coach who demands for himself spe- 
cial privileges not granted others; 
and woe to the principal who cannot 
say “No” when the occasion de- 
mands it. Coaches need the good 
will of their co-workers, and it is 
the job of the principal to follow a 
policy that will promote co-opera- 
tion among all departments in the 
school. 

4. Let us now look beyond the 
school campus to the large and 
heterogeneous group that usually 
comes to our mind when we refer 
to the public—the people who are 
already out of school, the parents, 
the fans. How are principals keeping 
them informed? 

(a) A number of principals dis- 
tribute pamphlets or letters from 
school officials to the fans at one 
of the games, usually the first. 

(b) Some have used the direct 
public address to the crowd at the 
first game or other special times. 
Needless to say such remarks must 
be brief. 

(c) In some communities large 
segments of the public can be 
reached through special programs to 
clubs and organizations. Talks or 
panels in which the _ principal, 
coaches and _ students participate 
have been found effective. 

(d) The mass media of communi- 
cation—the newspapers, the radio 


and_ television—reach the wide- 
spread general public. Most of the 
principals are keenly conscious of 
the great influence these agencies 
are having upon education, and up- 
on sports in particular. A newspaper 
man once said that athletics made a 
reporter's dream world. In athletics 
we find all the elements that make 
news: human relationships, youth, 
excitement, creative endeavor, trials, 
errors, triumphs and joys. Athletics 
therefore are highly newsworthy 
and reporters do not usually have to 
be urged to use the stories. School 
people realize these media can be 
an asset to the athletic program, if 
publicized as educational activity 
with the emphasis upon group effort 
rather than the achievements or mis- 
takes of an individual on the team. 
Most of the sports reporters accept 
this interpretation if presented in 
the spirit of cooperation. School 
officials in turn must cooperate with 
these agencies. Many principals 
wisely designate some person, per- 
haps the coach, who will be in 
charge of all releases. 


Peculiar Situations 


Some of us have peculiar situa- 
tions in our own localities that we 
have not touched upon. Some of us 
have, at one time or another, pres- 
sure groups that make good public 
relations difficult. There are booster 
clubs that started out with good 
motives, but are now trying to as- 
sume the role of policy makers; 
there are business men who try to 
capitalize in advertising by some- 
how attaching their name to a win- 
ning team; perhaps the alumni want 
to fire the coach simply because he 
had a bad season; or maybe the fans 
are demanding that the school lower 
its academic standards in order to 
insure the eligibility of certain play- 
ers; these and many other problems 
can plague the school principal and 
bring chaos to public relations. 

But it is in circumstances like 
these that we, the school officials, 
responsible for athletics, must rely 
upon teamwork—teamwork in the 
local school, and on a wider scale, 
our state athletic association. 

We can bring the public to an 
understanding of the dynamic char- 
acter of athletics and the realization 
that it can be a force for good or a 
force for evil. 
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Economics for Teen-Age Students 


HOULD 
taught in our secondary schools? 
This is an especially significant ques- 
tion at this time in our history when 
so many young Americans are try- 
ing to make up their minds as to 
whether the American economic sys- 
tem, or some other system—either 
existing or proposed—is best. 

By economics I mean, of course, 
the study of the basic facts and 
the fundamental principles of our 
economic system. I mean the ac- 
quiring of an adequate understand- 
ing of such components of econom- 
ics study as: production, capital, 
labor, the corporation, the free mar- 
ket, money and banking, profits, 
taxation, socialism, communism, and 
fascism. 

By economics I do not mean “con- 
sumer economics.” That subject has 
to do, primarily, with the shopping 
activities of consumers. It does not 
concern itself, usually, with the 
problems confronting the producer 
—problems such as taxation, infla- 
tion, and other forms of govern- 
mental interference with productivi- 
y; problems, however, to which the 
producers have to find solutions if 
there are to be any goods and serv- 
ices for the consumer to consume. 

By economics I do not mean “so- 
cial studies,” either, which in many 
high schools is a “combination” of 
World history, American history, 
Economics, Sociology, and Problems 
of Democracy. The difficulty about 
such a “combination,” or “fusion,” or 
“integration,” of subjects is that the 
study of economics tends to become 
submerged. It, therefore, does not 
receive the time and study which its 
importance deserves. 

Economics should be taught in 
our high schools because, in my 
opinion, the principal function of 
our high schools is to give young 
Americans an adequate understand- 
ing of Americanism. The function 
Dr. SHELLY, for more than thirty-five years a 
high school teacher, now a member of the staff 
of The Foundation for Economic Education, 
Ine., Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, is co- 


author with Fred R. Fairchild, of Understand- 
ing Our Free Economy. 
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of the high school is to equip young 


Americans with such knowledge and 
understanding of basic facts and 


principles as well as enable them to 
adapt themselves to the environ- 
ment in which they are destined to 
live and help them to face the prob- 
lems of life with intelligence, self- 
reliance, and the zest of keen in- 
terest. An essential part of such an 
education is to provide an adequate 
understanding of our heritage of 
freedom. This means that the high 
school would give its students an 
adequate understanding of our sys- 
tem of private capitalism, because it 
is such an important part of their 
heritage of freedom. 

Americanism includes, among 
other things, the freedom to keep the 
fruits of one’s labors, i.e. the free- 
dom of private persons to own prop- 
erty. It means the freedom of 
individual persons to buy and sell 
at prices agreeable to both buyer 
and seller. It means the freedom to 
make other economic decisions of a 
similar nature. It means the respon- 
sibility of the individual person to 
support himself and his family. 

Why has America reached so high 
a place among the nations of the 
world? Some persons think that our 
possession of natural resources is the 


reason. It isn’t. Others believe it’s 
because Americans have worked 
harder than other peoples. We 


haven't. Is it because Americans are 
more intelligent than foreigners? 
Again the answer is “no.” 

America has achieved world 
prominence because Americans— 
beginning with the early colonists— 
have made more effective use of 
human energy than any other peo- 
ple on the face of the globe—any- 
where or at any time. However, only 
an individual person can generate 
human energy. Only an individual 
person can control the energy which 
he generates. Individuals generate 
energy only when to do so seems 
to them worth while. Are we not— 
all of us—most likely to generate 
the most energy—day after day and 





year after year—i.e. to be contin- 
uously most productive when gov- 
ernment leaves us freest to produce? 

Of course America did not be- 
come “the breadbasket, the factory, 
the bank, and the hope of the world” 
overnight. It began to happen long, 
long ago. It began to happen on 
those days in 1619 when the James- 
town colonists, and the Plymouth 
colonists in the year 1623, set their 
feet in the path of a free economy. 
Their communistic experiments had 
only made them poorer and more 
wretched than they had been be- 
fore. So they decided that the best 
way for them to become better off 
would be for their government to 
allow each one to keep the fruits 
of his labors i.e. to own private 
property. Thus, the colonists set 
their feet in the path of freedom and 
a higher standard of living. Later on, 
however, the British government by 
such restrictive measures as the Acts 
of Trade and the Navigation Acts 
made the path a difficult one for the 
colonists to follow. In fact that gov- 
ernment placed so many shutnsiies 
in the way of the colonists that they 
were able to generate but little 
human energy. Their standard of 
living declined. They felt stymied. 
It was not long, however, before 
they began to take action to get 
their energies released from govern- 
mental chains. In 1773 came _ the 
Boston Tea Party. This was a revolt 
by citizens of Boston, and New Eng- 
land, against the attempt by the 
British government to control the 
price of tea. It must have been 
“some party,” because the colonists 
succeeded in throwing both the tea 
and the British “O.P.A.” into the 
waters of Boston harbor. 

The American colonists were de- 
termined to get and to maintain a 
free market—i.e. a market free from 
governmental interference—not only 
in tea but in other things, as well. 
Therefore, on July 4, 1776 they de- 
clared_ their independence from 
England. By this act the colonies 
became the United States of Ameri- 
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ca. This declaration, however, did 
not give them the economic freedom 
to which thev believed they were 
entitled as free men. In fact, war 
became their lot because of this 
belief. 

The war over, and their inde- 
pendence having been established, 
what would these new Americans 
do now? Would they be as much 
interested in private enterprise as 
their colonial forebears had been? 
Yes! How else could they continue 
to be free men? Were they not en- 
dowed by their Creator with the 
gift of life? Did they not believe it 
to be their responsibility not only 
to defend their lives against their 
human enemies—both foreign and 
domestic—but also to work to pro- 
duce a living for themselves and 
their families? In short, they be- 
lieved they had the duty to acquire 
property. They believed that prop- 
erty was an extension of their lives. 

Consequently, when in 1787 these 
forefathers of ours—George Wash- 
ington, Benjamin Franklin, James 
Madison, Alexander Hamilton and 
their colleagues—devised the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the 
people of the United States expe- 
rienced a greater incentive to work 
and to own property because this 
Constitution states that the govern- 
ment cannot seize the people’s prop- 
erty without good reason and 
without just compensation. This idea 
that the government should allow 
the people to keep the fruits of their 
labors helps us to understand the 
amazing growth of the United 
States from thirteen toddling col- 
onies to being “the breadbasket, the 
factory, the bank, and the hope of 
the world.” Can young Americans 
understand this amazing achieve- 
ment without an adequate under- 
standing of the economic system 
which made this achievement possi- 
ble? Of course not. And if any 
school does not give its students 
such a course, how can it claim to 
be giving its students an adequate 
understanding of Americanism? 

I believe that our secondary 
schools exist for the purpose of help- 
ing their students become good 
citizens. As a result of such training, 
high school seniors should, in my 
opinion, be able to give intelligible 
explanations of their answers to such 
questions as the following: 
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1. Has the problem of production 

in the United States been solved? 
Does war create prosperity? 

3. Is inflation good for the poor? 

4. Is the fixing of prices by gov- 
ernment good for the poor? 

5. Do labor unions really raise 
wages? 

6. Is the profit incentive necessary 
for the survival of freedom in the 
u. SF 

How does private capitalism 
(the free economy) make the con- 
sumer King? 

8. Why is increased productivity 
the only way to increase everyone's 
standard of living? 

9. Why is the doctrine of taking, 
by compulsion, “from each pouite 4 
ing to his ability,” and giving “to 
each according to his needs” not a 
good plan of compensation in in- 
dustry? 

10. Why are savings important to 
the survival of freedom? 

11. In what ways are taxation, 
and inflation, destructive of savings? 

12. What is inflation? What is the 
role played by government in the 
inflationary process? Why is infla- 
tion harmful to persons living on 
“social security” payments? 

It is possible that some social 
studies, or economics, teachers may 
want to discuss these twelve ques- 
tions with their senior students—as 
they progress through their econom- 
ics course. As a result of such dis- 
cussion, both teachers and students 
will, more than likely, have an in- 
creased interest in the following de- 
scription of some recently made 
surveys. 

Mr. Lawrence Fertig gave a sum- 
mary of one of these surveys in his 
article entitled “Job for Education,” 
published in the New York World- 
Telegram on June 6, 1955. He says: 
“Opinion Research Corp. of Prince- 
ton, N. J. questioned high school 
seniors in 86. schools scattered 
throughout the U. S. about the free 
enterprise system. 

“Here are some of the results: 
(1) 61 percent said that the profit 
incentive is not needed for the sur- 
vival of our system. (2) On the 
question of what is the best way 
for workers to raise their living 
standards, only 43 percent said pro- 
duce more, while 56 percent said 
get more of the company income. 
(3) On the question should a work- 


produce all he can, 62 percent 
said no. (4) 55 percent of the stu- 
dents endorsed the doctrine (origi- 


nated by Karl Marx) “from each 
according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his needs,” as a good 
plan of compensation in industry. 
(5) 76 percent said the most of the 
gains from new machinery go to 
the owner. (6) 60 percent said own- 
ers get too much of the profits of 
production, while 82 percent said 
we have practically no competition 
in business.” 

Mr. Fertig also reports that a 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce survey 
of 39,000 high school students of 
12 states revealed the following 
facts: “(1) 50 percent felt that steel, 
coal and oil industries should be 
regulated by the government. (2) 
Only 37 percent felt that the schools 
were properly teaching understand- 
ing of American economy.” 

I hope I have succeeded in mak- 
ing a case for the importance of the 
study of economics in secondary 
schools. Before I close, however, 
there is a question which may be 
on your minds at this moment, and 
to which you might like to have my 
answer. That question is: Are high 
school students capable of under- 
standing the basic facts and the 
fundamental principles of econom- 
ics? My answer to this question is 
an emphatic ‘ ‘ves.” I know, because 
mine was the privilege and pleasure 
of having more than four thousand 
students study economics with me 
during the tw enty-seven years I 
taught the subject. To the best of my 
knowledge and belief, nearly all of 
these students acquired a reasonably 
good understanding of the Ameri- 
can economic system, and, if I may 
sav so, they had a pleasant time 
while doing so. “A pleasant time?” 
Yes. I have found that nearlv all of 
my students derived pleasure from 
coming into possession of the basic 
facts and principles of the economic 
system in which they were getting 
ready to earn their living. In fact, I 
found that they were eager to think 
about their economic svstem— 
something, however, which they 
could not even begin to do intelli- 
gently until they first acquired a 
knowledge of those basic facts and 
princivles that are the tools of 
thought in the intellectual discipline 
which scholarly men call economics. 
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Outstanding Reading Series : 


For character education .. . 
plus fundamental reading skills 


For basic reading skills... 
plus content of high interest 


2 am Basic Readers 


Second Edition 


Golden Rule Series 


(The Modern McGuffey Readers) 











Leavell . Friebele . Cushman 


The Language Arts Series Grades 1 through 6 


Kindergarten through Grade 6 Emphasizing eleven major moral or human- 
relations values, the Golden Rule Series pre- 
sents stories that are of immediate interest 
and lasting significance. A stimulating variety 
of activities develop and maintain the funda- 
mental skills of reading. 


Betts and Welch 
Through the development of interest, word 
learning, and thinking, the Betts Basic Read- 
ers provide a reading-study program that 
meets the individual differences of boys and 
girls everywhere. 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


American Book Company 








ALLYN AND BACON ANNOUNCES WITH PRIDE: 


READING: JHE SHELDON BAS/C READERS, Grades 1-6, 1957: 
Fresh, Original Material to Meet the Demands of Today's 
Pupils and Teachers 


A truly COMPLETE series and one completely new; 
scientifically-proven three-step approach to read- 
ing development; strictly controlled concept de- 
velopment; continuous vocabulary control; accurate 
placement testing; functional illustrations. 








Every story in the series chosen on the basis of the 
interests of today’s children. 

—Maximum help for the teacher: TEACHER’S 
EDITIONS for each reader; carefully selected sup- 
plementary materials—books, films, and recordings. 


TENNESSEE TEACHERS ACCLAIM: 


THURBER'S EXPLORING SCIENCE SERIES, Grades 1-6: 
Now On the Tennessee State-Adopted List 


business and industry that schools train more 
scientists, for they arouse in the young pupil a 
genuine interest in science study which will carry 
over into high school and college. 


SCIENCE: 


This science ‘‘doing”’ series, with activity as its key- 
note, has captured the interest of pupils and 
teachers alike. The Thurber EXPLORING SCIENCE 
books are a satisfactory answer to the demands of 


Write for the beautiful brochures on these new series. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 181 Peachtree Street, N. E. 
—TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVES— 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Mrs. Inez Tanner, Elementary Consultant Thomas R. Gregory Roy E. Evans 
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The Teacher 5 Bookshelf 


LoutsE MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


All About the Desert, by Sam and Beryl 
Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 
House, 1957. $1.95. Grades 
4-7. An interesting account of the des- 


Epstein. 
Random 


erts of the world and a scientific ex- 
planation for the peculiarities of these 
sun-baked areas. 


Fun With Tools; For Woodwork and 
Metal Craft, by William Moore and 
Robert Cynar. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Random House, 1957. $1.50. 
Grades 4-7. A simple how-to-do-it book 
for woodwork craft, 
directions for attractive 


and metal with 


making and 


useful objects. 


Getting to Know Spain, by Dee Day. 
Illustrated by Donald Lambo. Coward- 
McCann, 1957. $2.50. Grades 3-7. Ac- 
curate and interesting information about 
Spain in an easy-to-read style. 

How Automobiles Are Made, by David 
C. Cooke. Illustrated with photographs. 
Dodd, Mead, 1957. $1.95. Grades 3-7. 
From the designing of the car until 
it is ready for the road, each step is 
explained clearly and concisely, with 
excellent photographs. 

Little Bear, by Else Holmelund Minarik. 
Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 
1957. $2.50. Grades 1-3. A delightful 
little book about a bear that a_be- 
ginning reader can enjoy. An “I Can 
Read” book. 

Peddler’s Pack, by May Justus. Illustrated 
by Jean Tamburine. Holt, 1957. $2.75. 
Grades 4-7. Riddles, songs, rhymes, and 

from the mountains 

make a delightful collection of Ameri- 
cana. 


games Tennessee 


Toy Rose, by Pamela Bianco. Illustrated 
by the author. Lippincott, 1957. $2.50. 
2-5. Two little 


imaginary doll have some unusual ex- 


Grades girls and an 


periences in a_ story which mingles 
fantasy and realism. 

Your Food and You, by Herbert S. Zim. 
Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. Mor- 

1957. $2.50. Grades 3-7. In this 

interesting book, Dr. 


Zim explains why we eat, what food 


row, 


and _ informative 


is composed of, how we digest it, and 


how we can get the most good from it. 
For Older Readers 


Bud Plays Junior High Football, by C. 
Paul Jackson, Illustrated by Joshua Tol- 
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ford. Hastings House, 1957. $2.75. 
Grades 5-9. An excellent football story 
by an author who is noted for his sports 
stories. An added feature is the section, 
taken from an actual junior football 
clinic sports schedule, giving informa- 
tion about junior-type football. 


Captain James Cook, by John Merrett. 
Illustrated by H. Lawrence Hoffman. 
Criterion Books, 1957. $3.00. Grades 
5-8. An exciting biography of one of 
history’s greatest and most fearless sea- 
men. The author tells of his pioneering 
voyages in search of an unknown Ant- 
arctic Continent until his tragic death 
in 1779 at the hands of the Hawaiian 
Islanders. 

The First Book of Submarines, by J. B. 
Icenhower. Illustrated by Mildred Wal- 
trip. Watts, 1957. $1.95. Grades 4-8. 
The exciting story of submarine inven- 
tion, operation, and warfare is told by 
an officer of the United States Navy. 

A Girl of The North Country, by Eliza- 
beth 1957. $2.75. 
Grades 7-12. A moving story about six- 
teen-year-old Calista Heath and_ her 
introduction to pioneer life on the 
fringe of the wilderness in northern 
Michigan. 

The Great Wheel, by Robert Lawson. 
Illustrated by the author. Viking, 1957. 
$3.00. 7-12. Conn 
America from Ireland in the 1890’s and 

work with his at the 

World’s — Fair, they 

helped construct the first Ferris Wheel. 


Howard. Morrow, 


Grades came to 


went to uncle 
Chicago where 
Juan Ponce De Leon, by Nina Brown 
Baker. Illustrated by Robert Doremus. 
Knopf, 1957. $2.50. 4-8. A 
warm and human biography of the 


Grades 


soldier and explorer, and the truth about 

the “Fountain of Youth” legend. 
Rockets, Missiles, and Moons. by Charles 

Coombs. Illustrated with photographs. 
1957. $3.75. Grades 7-12. A 


broad survey of breath-taking develop- 


Morrow, 


ments in the field of space travel. The 


author has based his account on ex- 
tensive and accurate research, and has 


written for the general reader. 

Sea Siege. by Andre Norton. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1957. $3.00. Grades 7-12. West 
Indies aftermath 
of atomic war but face further perils 
from the ocean depths. Another ab- 


islanders survive the 





sorbing story by this popular science- 
fiction writer. 


Tippecanoe and Tyler, Too!, by Stanley 
Young. Illustrated by Warren Chappell. 
Random House, 1957. $1.95. Grades 4-8. 
The stirring story of William Henry Har- 
rison—Indian fighter, Senator, Congress- 
man and ninth President of the United 
States. 


Received For Review 


Teaching Guide To Education In 
Later Childhood, compiled by the Bureau 
of Elementary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education under the direction of 
State Curriculum Commission. Sacramen- 
to: California State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1957. 615 pp. $2.50 


Meeting Children’s Emotional Needs, 
by Katherine E. D’Evelyn. Englewood 
Cliffs (N.J.): Prentice-Hall, 1957. 176 pp. 


$3.75 


How Children Learn, An Educational 
Psychology. by Arden N. Fransden. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 546 pp. $5.50. 


Greater Than Man, by Pauline Hilliard 
and Marion Belt Nesbitt. Illustrated by 
Pelagie Doane. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1957. 46 pp. $1.40. 


Economics And You, by Sol Holt and 
and H. L. McCracken. Bloomington: 
Charles Sons, 1956. 550 pp. 
$3.68. 


Scribner’s 


Methods And Materials In Elementary 
Physical Education, new edition, by Ed- 
wina Jones, Edna Morgan, and Gladys 
Stevens. Yonkers-on-Hudson; World Book 
Company, 1957. 432 pp. $4.25. 


The Elementary School Teacher At 
Work. by George C. Kyte, New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1957. $5.25. 


The Elementary School Child, a Book 
of Cases, by Cecil V. Millard and John 
W. Rothney. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1957. 660 pp. $4.90. 


Teaching The Bright And Gifted. by 
Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley. 
Englewood Cliffs (N.J.): Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1957. 268 pp. $4.25. 


Developing Spelling Power, by Karlene 
V. Russell, Helen A. Murphy, and Donald 
D. Durrell. Worksheets available. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1957. 
130 pp. $2.10. 


Getting The Most Out Of High 
School. by J]. Irving E. Scott. New York: 
Oceana Publications, 1957. 144 pp. $2.50. 


Fundamentals Of Curriculum De- 
velopment. revised edition by B. Othanel 
Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan 
Shores, Yonkers-on-Hudson (N.Y.): 


World Book Company, 1957. 685 pp. 
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Noble's ® 
HANDWRITING = 
for EVERYDAY USE 


GRADES 1 TO 8 


One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. 


Teaches your pupils not only how to 
write but how to use handwriting. 


STATE ADOPTED IN 


Alabama New Mexico 

Delaware Oregon 

Georgia South Carolina 

Kansas Texas 

Missouri Utah 

Nevada West Virginia 

North Carolina Terr. of Alaska 
Tennessee 


ALPHABET WALL CHARTS and 
many other correlated hand- 
writing aids and Teacher Helps 
available. 


Examination copies and catalog 
giving prices and further informa- 
tion sent upon request to School 
Principals. Address Dept. T. 


NOBLE and NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Over 50 Years, 
Books Providing Better Education 


67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


A 
OCTOBER 1, 1957 












L Mudio-Visual Aids — 


MARVIN Pratt 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


The Arctic Wilderness, The Living 
Desert, The Vanishing Prairie, The African 
Lion, and Walt Disney’s Disneyland are 
new sets of filmstrips produced by Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Films. in cooperation 
with Walt Disney Productions. Disney- 
land, consists of five filmstrips: “Tomor- 


rowland,” “Fantasyland,” “Frontierland,” 
“Adventureland,” and “Main _ Street, 
USA” 


Designed for use in the primary and 
middle grades, they will also be of great 
interest to junior high students. 

Audiences young and old will appre- 
ciate and enjoy these filmstrips for their 
sheer entertainment value. Questions for 
review and discussion at the end of each 
enhances its values as a medium for teach- 
ing and for learning. 

Photomicrography, animated drawings 
and special photographic techniques are 
used to give reality in two science films, 
by E.B.F. 

The Protozoa film is planned especially 
for high school biology, but its unusual 
photography makes it interesting to more 
advanced students. This film shows how 
protozoa are classified with examples of 
each class. The film illustrates how amoeba 
engulfs its food and how protozoa repro- 
duces. 


Work of the Blood, is planned for 
junior and senior high school classes in 
health and biology. Composition of the 
blood, functions of the blood and blood 
typing is described by special photo- 
graphic techniques and unusual animated 
sequences, 

The Monkey Who Would Be King (11 
minutes, EBF) is excellent for study of 
communication and the language arts in 
the primary grades. It recounts the tale 
of a greedy monkey who makes himself 
king until he is trapped by a sly fox. 
Many animals such as the monkey, lion, 
elephant, giraffe, otter, deer, porcupine, 
fox, dog, alligator, elk, chimpanzee and 
others are shown. 

This film emphasizes the importance 
of correct behavior rather than its super- 
ficial symbols and rewards. It is effective 
in presenting for children the concept of 
“duty”. 


How Birds Help Us and How Insects 
Help us (Coronet) were prepared espe- 
cially for primary grade science classes. 
They were designed to provide the kind 
of visual experience that can serve as a 
motivating basis for exploration and learn- 
ing related to insects and birds. 





LOST 


The keys to a successful 
reading program. 


FOUND 


THE MACMILLAN 
READERS, 1957 Edition, 
Grades 1-8, by Arthur I. Gates 
—a brand new series that assures 
success in reading and ease in 
teaching. Only THE MAC- 
MILLAN READERS have The 
Preparatory and Skill-Building 
Book Method forreadiness, 
reading and follow-up. These 
really effective books help you 
introduce children to the new 
words and concepts needed to 
read the stories in the Basal 
Readers. The skill building ma- 
terial and follow-up exercises 
help your pupils master the 
fundamental reading skills. 


REWARD 


You get more than a basal series 
of readers when you use THE 
MACMILLAN READERS. 
The Teachers Manuals provide 
all those “extras” that mean so 
much to the busy teacher who is 
looking for new ways to meet 
the changing needs and condi- 
tions of her classroom. 


Your Macmillan representatives in 
Tennessee are: 
Mr. Raymond Dixon 


Box 206 
Trenton, Tenn. 


Mr. William Harrell 
587 Capistrana Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


The Macmillan 
Company 


1360 Spring Street, N. W. 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 











FREE... 


to teachers! 


8-FT. WIDE 
FULL COLOR 
WALL DISPLAY 


A 


TO HISTORY 





featuring 


10 HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS! 


Greyhound’s “Highways To His- 
tory” is an eye-catching educa- 
tional aid—and a handsome 
classroom decoration. Each of the 
ten striking natural color photo- 
graphs depicts a different Ameri- 
ean historical site in vivid realism. 
Greyhound has this display avail- 
able for your class now. 


related “‘lesson topics’’ 

also available FREE! 

Highly informative 8-page study 
takes your class on tours of 
America’s best-loved shrines. Kit 
includes bus tour information for 
any school group—anywhere in 
this country and Canada. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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Greyhound Information Center, 

Dept. ST 

P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, II. 

Please send FREE “Highways to His- 
tory” display and one set of Lesson 








Topics. (Additional sets of Lesson 
Topics—up to 15 per class—free on 
request). 

NAME 

ADDRESS. 

CITY. STATE 





---- 


It’s such a comfort to take the bus... 
_and leave the driving to us 


GREYHOUND 
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How Birds Help Us introduces children 
to a number of ways that birds are most 


helpful to man. Specific concepts pre- 
sented by this film are that birds are of 
value to man in that they eat harmful 
insects, rodents, and weed seeds. They also 
provide man with pleasure by their color 


and songs. 


How Insects Help Us introduces chil- 
dren to the common insects and develops 
about These 
Insects are interesting 
Some insects 
harmful. 


four major ideas insects. 
major ideas are: 
to learn about and observe. 
are helpful. Some insects are 
Some insects are beautiful. These ideas are 
presented through the experiences of Billy 
and Jack who once believed that all in- 


sects are harmful. 





Have You Tried .. 




















A Projector Club 


For TEACHERS who want to use films, 
but feel that too much time is required 
to get the equipment, set up the pro- 
jector, and put away equipment after 
use, a student projector club may be 
provide recognition for a child who 
worth while. The organization may also 
may not be able to achieve it in some 
other areas of the school program. 

In the H. G. Hill school, the spon- 
sor of the group is a teacher who has 
a basic knowledge of audio-visual 
equipment. Members are selected by 
teachers in grades five through eight, 
on the basis of their knowledge of and 
interest in audio-visual equipment, and 
ability to profit by belonging to the 
group. The number of members is 
approximately one for each teacher in 
the school. 

One of the five most experienced 
boys is scheduled each day of the week, 
to work with each of ten less experi- 
enced boys, who are responsible for 
one day every two weeks. An alternate 
serves in the event one is absent on 
his appointed day. 

Developing a sense of responsibility 
is the kev to success. Each teacher en- 
ters on the schedule book before 8:00 
o'clock the time he wants anv film 
shown that day. Students check the 
book on their appointed days for show- 
ing films. They are required to work 
efficiently and quietly, also to maintain 
satisfactory grades. 

—WILLIAM W. Hicks 
Eighth Grade Teacher 
H. G. Hill School, Nashville 





A Fall Reminder: 


ENGLISH 
WORKSHOP 


The widely-used work- 
book program for grades 
7 through 12 has these 
teacher-student _ tested 


features: 


All the 
skills, 


school 


composition 
high 
are 
taught and practiced. 


basic to 
writing, 


Each lesson is a two-page 
unit, presenting one sub- 
ject at a time. 


An average of 2800 drill 
exercises are presented 
in each book. 


These books help im- 
measurably in your 
teaching correct usage of 


our English language. 


HARCOURT, 
BRACE 
Tennessee Representative: 
Wititiam H. Hunter 
Nashville Pike, Gallatin, 


Tenn. 
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Particulars 
of interest 


People—Events—Ideas 


Appointments and Promotions 


Clifton Carroll, former principal of 
Southside School, Hardin County, to prin- 
cipal of Central High School, Savannah. 

Orlo Eager, former principal of Green- 
wood Junior High, Clarksville, to princi- 
pal of Clarksville High School. 

Claude Justis, former principal of Bailey- 
ton High School, Greene County, to super- 
visor in the Greeneville City Schools. 

Robert G. Neil to principal of East 
Nashville High School. 

Willis C. Howell, Memphis, to the State 
Department of Education as supervisor of 
psychological services for children enrolled 
in classes for either the educable or the 
severely mentally retarted. He has been 
assigned the task of coordinating services 
which can be obtained by such agencies as 
teacher training institutes, mental health 
clinics, the Testing and Guidance Clinic 
of the University of Tennessee, and by 
private psychologists. 

W. H. Oliver, former principal of East 
Nashville High School, will become super- 
intendent of Nashville City Schools, Janu- 
ary 1, upon the retirement of W. A. Bass. 

Rex Turman, former principal of Central 
High, Savannah, to assistant superintend- 
ent, Hardin County Schools. 

James Walker, former principal of South- 
side High, Madison County, to superin- 
tendent of Madison County Schools. 


Exchange Teachers 

Miss Mahala Hays, East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City is teaching this year 
at Maria Waechter Schule, Essen, North 
Rhine, Westphalia. 

Miss June Allen, Breadsall C. E. School, 
Derbyshire, England, is teaching at Cald- 
well Elementary School, Nashville. 


New TSBA Executive Secretary 
Joseph W. 


Goss, assumed 
duties as the 
new executive 
secretary of 
the Tennessee 
School Boards 
Association, ef- 
fective Sep- 
tember 1. He 
succeeds Dr. 
William B. Rich 
a é who resigned to 
accept the position of dean of Montreat 
College. 

Mr. Goss was director of equalization 
in the State Department of Education. 
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What??? 


DO THE HORACE MANN 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


OFFER TEACHERS? 


This is a common question as the 


Companies become better known. 


1. 


For further information contact your nearest agent. 


W. O. Evers, State Manager 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Phone AL 4-3950 


Some teachers have saved as much as $50.00 per 
year on their Auto Insurance. 


. Teachers get Accident and Sickness policies de- 


signed for them at unusually low rates; even 
Major Medical coverage now. 


. Teachers can get life policies especially suited to 


their needs and pocket books. 


Ask about the new Profit Sharing Plan. 


. Did you know that teachers carrying Horace 


Mann Group Hospital or Income Protection and 
Surgical coverage may continue on after retire- 
ment with unusually good rates? The cost varies 
from $11.50 to $17.50 semiannually depending 
on the plan you carry. If you retire (or know 
someone who will) this spring and carry our 
group coverage, please contact us. 


. Horace Mann sells only to teachers. Since you are 


a preferred risk you get preferred rates. 


. Horace Mann Insurance companies were orig- 


inated by State Education Associations over 10 
years ago and have the only plans recommended, 
sponsored or endorsed by the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. 


John E. Stewart 


Phone OX 8-2774 


Qrace 


Manin 





2018 East Twelfth Street 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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in Memphis and Knoxville 


physical, mental, and 





Be sure to see our Tennessee representative, 


Mr. J. Minor Stuart, at your Sectional meetings 


zippinecott 


textbooks 





—Already adopted on the Tennessee listing— 


SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING, 1-9 


Second Edition 


by Smith-Clarke-Henderson- Jones 


This series develops the relationships of science to the 
entire curriculum while providing for continuous scien- 
tific progress from grade to grade. It includes a frame- 
work of concepts from all the major areas of science at 
each grade level. It relates science to the entire curricu- 
lum. It is geared to the developmental needs of children— 


emotional. It is your answer to an 


inclusive science presentation. 


Represented by J. MINOR STUART, DICKSON 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
















For use with 
your state-adopted 


NEW 
BUILDING 
BETTER 


Workbooks and 
Handbooks 


A complete program of instruction, prac- 
tice, testing, and review in al! the funda- 
mentals of English. Lessons that stress 
oral practice, proofreading, and origin- 
ality in writing. Special Handbook sec- 
tion of rules and definitions. 









ENGLISH 


for 


Grades 9-12 


Write 


These include Pre- 
tests, Check Tests, 
Mastery Tests, and 
Final Tests— bound 
in 64-page tablet 
form one for each 


Tests 


for details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


EVANSTON ILLINOIS 
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Prior to joining the state department in 
May 1956, he was with the Davidson 
County Board of Education for seven 
years. Having served previously in the 
schools of Texas, he began his work with 
the Davidson County system as teacher 
and moved up through the ranks, serving 
next as principal, then as assistant director 
of child welfare and attendance, and last 
as research consultant. 

A native of Nashville, Mr. Goss holds 
the B.S. degree from Abilene (Texas) 
Christian College, the M.A. from Peabody 
College, and is completing work toward 
the doctorate at Peabody. 

Dr. Rich had served the TSBA since 
July, 1953, when he was appointed by 
Education Commissioner, Quill E. Cope, as 
Director of the Division of School Board 
Members in the Department of Education. 
On July 1, 1955, he became the first Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the TSBA to be em- 
ployed directly by the association. 


Horace Mann Representative 


John E. Stew- 
art, Chattanoo- 
ga, has _ been 
appointed Field 
Repre- 
sentative for 
Horace Mann 
Insurance. Mr. 
Stewart at- 
tended _ the 
Lincoln County 
public — schools 
and _Hiwassee 
College, Madi- 
sonville. He received the B. S. degree in 





social science and the M. Ed. degree in 
administration and supervision from the 
University of Chattanooga. 

For two years, Mr. Stewart was a 
teacher in the Chattanooga City Schools 
at East Lake Junior High and at Mary 
Ann Garber school. He was also visiting 
teacher for one year, and has taught social 
science during summer sessions at Hi- 
wassee College. 

He served as CEA representative for 
East Lake Junior High, secretary for the 
state audio-visual committee, a delegate 
to the TEA Representative Assembly, and 
to the NEA convention in 1955. He was 
also a delegate to the ACE workshop in 
Washington, D. C., in 1956. He recently 
attended the Life Insurance Marketing 
Institute at Purdue University. 

Mr. Stewart is a life member of the 
NEA, and president of the Hiwassee 
Alumni Association. 


Correction: In the photograph on page 
12 of the September issue, we identified 
Miss Mary Hill, as Vivian Powell, presi- 
dent of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. Miss Hill is president of 
the Tennessee Department of Classroom 
Teachers. Our apologies to both presidents. 
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Retired Teachers Associations 

The National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion, a department of the NEA, was 
organized ten years ago. Among its accom- 
plishments are: the spearheading of a suc- 
cessful campaign to lighten the tax on 
retirement incomes, the founding of its 
NRTA Journal, the founding of a national 
residence, and the 
group 


teacher retirement 


pioneering of a non-cancellable 
insurance policy to members without re- 
striction as to age, medical history, or 
present physical condition. The plan has 
operated successfully for one year, and was 
reopened during August and September 
this year. 

A group of retired teachers in Chatta- 
nooga discussed the plight of many re- 
tired teachers in adjusting low retirement 
salaries to meet costs of living. In response 
to a letter of invitation eighty retired teach- 
ers met on May 16, and organized an 
Officers are: John B. Brown, 


association. 


president; Mrs. Mildred Hall Nix, vice- 
president; W. H. Templeton, recording 
secretary; Miss Francoise Lazard, corre- 


secretary; W. P. Selcer, Sr. 


Jones, editor. 


sponding 
treasurer; J. T. 

The organization was chartered in Au- 
gust, as the Chattanooga-Hamilton County 
Retired Teachers Association. 

A Blount County chapter was organized 
August 30, at Maryville. John B. Brown, 
secretary of the NRTA; W. H. Templeton, 
secretary of the Hamilton County R.T.A.; 
Mrs. Kirkland Warner, state organizer; and 
Wilson New, retired city superintendent of 
Knoxville, were present at the meeting. 
Officers elected are: The Rev. J. O. Hood, 
president; Miss Ita Broady, vice-president; 
Miss Mary Goddard, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Elizabeth McGinley Oliver, re- 
secretary; Mrs. Ruth Mitchell, 

The group was honored at a 
Blount County Teachers 


cording 
treasurer. 
luncheon by the 
Association. 

The Chattanooga-Hamilton County RTA 
are offering assistance in organizing groups 
across the state. (Write to Chattanooga- 
Hamilton County Retired Teachers As- 
sociation, Room 226, James Building, 
Chattanooga. ) 


Guidance Services 

A report of a three year study of guid- 
ance services in the public schools of the 
South, recently published, presents a clear 
statement of the best practices in guidance 
as determined by research and experience. 
The relationship of guidance services to 
other pupil personnel services is annalyzed. 

Guidance Services in the Public Schools 
will be useful for faculty, study groups, 
administrators, classroom teachers, guid- 
ance workers, and college classes. Order 
from: Distributor of Publications for 
Southern States Work Conference, State 
Department of Education,  Tallahasse, 
Florida. (40 cents each, postage paid.) 
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Educators SERVICES TO EDUCATORS 

















RR cas income 


You can lose your 
job, your home, 
- your car, your sav- 
ings... but keep 
ir health, and 
can regain 







| fthout disability 
_income protection. 


FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 





a 


Gentry Hale 
700 Vosswood Dr. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Educators 


MUTUAL ae 
LIFE INSURANCE Address 
COMPANY tin 








HIGHLIGHTS OF 


ENDORSED PLAN: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can't work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 
FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 
NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 
ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 


FY EDUCATIONAL AID 


Fm Sect cA on — 1 








EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 






MUTUAL LIFE eseuenaners co. 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child 
Psychology Folder [] and full information about your 
Accident & Sickness Protection [] 


I 5 cdl sucienminaels 
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MURSELL—TIPTON—LANDECK 
NORDHOLM—FREEBURG—WATSON 


A complete music program for grades 1-6. 





Books rich in appeal and child interest 
relate music to daily living and personal 
experiences of each child. 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS 
TEN RECORDS FOR EACH GRADE 








Sold DUDNNNQQ00000 00000000000 0AUNNNASOONE AAA AEOAUAE ADEA 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
411 West Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 


Representative: JACK W. DRAPER, 4305 Gray Oaks Drive, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 








Just Approved 


The Readiness Globe C by ACCEL 


For Primary 
Grades 


The A.C.E.I. Report 

States: 

V Is of correct size. 

V Has good form and pleasing 
colors. 

V Is adaptable; can be used by 
one or more pupils. 

V Stimulates curiosity, interest, 
manipulation. 

V Stimulates initiative, resource- 
fulness, problem-solving. 

V Stimulates imagination and 
creativity. 

V Developes techniques in read- 
ing, spelling, numbers. 

V Promotes growth in social and 
international relationships. 

V Promotes growth in independ- 
ence, exploration, group ac- 
tivity. 

V Approved for Kindergarten, 
First and Second Grades. 





For complete descriptions and prices of 
Elementary materials, send for free catalog TE57 


Tennessee Representative 


JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM 


North Vine Street, Winchester, Tennessee 











CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Give Them a Chance 

CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, wey at 
= beantifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
SPECIAL OFFER! med = Wri or send your MS _ directly. 








Two-Octave Symphonet with Music GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Desk Stand and Five Books of Music.. . $1.50 Atten. me. quenree 489 FIFTH AVE. 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. ($2.65 value) YORK 17, N. Y. 








2821 N. 9th St. Dept. T Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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Corbett’s Hosiery Company 

Dixieland Restaurants 

Educators Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 

Ellis and Ernest Drug Stores 

Esso Standard Oil Company 

Evans Candy Company 

Field Enterprises 

Galo Ice Cream Company 

Gardners Service Station 

Gentry Mortuary 

Greenwich Book Publishers 

Greyhound Corporation 

Handy Folio Music Company 

Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation 

Highland Products Company 

Home Federal Savings & Loan 
Association 

Horace Mann Insurance Companies 

Institutional Jobbers Company 

Insurance Planning & Service Company 5 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

Kern’s Bakery 

Knox County Board of Education 

Knoxville, City of ; 

Knoxville Hotel Association 

Knoxville News-Sentinel 

Livona Dairy 

McCampbell Dairy 

McCarty Mortuary 

Macmillan Company 

Magnolia Institutional Meats 

Mann Morticians 

Massey Seating Company 

Maynards Dairy 

Miller’s Inc. 

Muhlenburg Press 

Nashville Products Company 

New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 

Noble & Noble 

Nystrom & Company, A. J. 

Optometrists of Tennessee 

Park National Bank 

Penney’s 

Pet Dairy Products 

Pet Dairy Products 

Pilot Life Insurance Company 

Provident Life & Accident Insurance 
Company 

Rand McNally & Company 

Redell-Stuart & Myers 

Rich’s Inc. 

Rose Mortuary 

Row, Peterson & Company 

Rouser, Frank L. Company 

S & W Cafeteria 

Schrader Produce Company 

Scruggs, E. Carleton, Inc. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 

Security Mills, Inc. 

Silver Burdett Company 

State Finance Company 

Steck Company, The 

Swann Brothers, Inc. 

Tandy Leather Company 

Tennessee Hospital Service 

Turner Brothers 

Underwood Clothing Company 

University of Mississippi 

Watson’s 

Weaver's Cafeteria 

Wells Equipment 

William Wrigley, Jr. Company 

Wolfe Dairies 

Wynell’s 
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““Know Your Schools” Project 


A six-weeks “Know Your Schools” tele- | 


vision and radio project will begin the 
weekend of October 12-13, in eight major 
cities, including New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Hartford, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. Sponsors 


are NEA, NBC, the U.S. Department of | 


Health, Education and Welfare, and the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Dedicated to informing citizens on “just 
about the most important business in 
America—the education of its future citi- 
zens’ —the series will contain many local 


program features, special events, spot an- | 
nouncements and heavy publicity, all | 


geared to  spot-lighting-in-depth schools’ 
problems and achievements. The finale to 
the series will coincide with observance 
of American Education Week, November 
10-16. 

Subjects scheduled tentatively include 
schoolroom shortages, the squeeze on 
higher education, how to make teaching 


more attractive in terms of salary and | 


prestige, school financing, dropouts, gifted 
children, and others. 

In addition to serving the public in the 
eight cities, NBC will document “Know 
Your Schools,” and make it available to 
radio and television stations throughout 
the country. 


Book Award 

The Deita Kappa Gamma Society, in- 
ternational, announces the Educator’s 
Award of $1,000.00 to be given for the 
most significant contribution to education 
written by a woman between April 1, 1956 
and April 1, 1958. This is the seventh 
award offered by the Society. The first 
one, given in August 1946 was won by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher for Our Young 
Folks; the last one (1956) by Kate Hevner 
Mueller, Educating Women for a Changing 
World. By offering this prize the Society 
hopes to encourage a high quality of 
writing in the educational field. 


Travel Awards 


A $25,000 Teacher Award Program, to | 
be carried out during the 1957-1958 school | 


year, has been announced by the Ralston 
Purina Company. 

More than 30 educational tours, directed 
and planned by the NEA Division of 
Travel Service, will be granted to out- 
standing teachers. These awards include 
a trip around the world, as well as separate 
journeys to Europe, South America, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the West Indies, Central America, 
Mexico, and different areas of the United 
States. Selection of teachers will be based 
largely on their desire to expand their 
educational background through travel 
and on their use of the “Bold Journey” TV 
programs as an enrichment resource in 
teaching. Contest entries will be accepted 


up to December 31, 1957. 
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is done within 
20 inches, NOT 20 feet! 


Your students do most of their work (read- 
ing, writing, studying) within less than an 
arm's length. Why, then, ONLY check their 
vision at 20 feet? Many do, you know. 


Near vision, binocular co-ordination and 
field of vision are major visual capabilities 
and should be checked. Learn more about 
how to recognize your students’ visual prob- 
lems by sending for the two pamphlets listed 
below. 

Teachers’ Guide to Visual Problems 
and 


Do You Know These Facts About Vision and 
School Achievement? 


(please state your school and grade) 


oy =e) | =e © dhe ee @) ee 8 = a 
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MORE POWER 


TO vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
in their 
language, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 
Real-life situations at the end of 
each chapter present ‘‘what-would- 
you-do” problems for discussion 
with each other or with parents. 
$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 






_ . . (1) assure proper grasp of your 
course content; (2) have tests and teach- 
er’s manuals; (3) fit your texts in many 
cases. 

These are characteristics of the more 
than 200 Harlow Workbooks. IT IS NOT 
TOO LATE to order workbooks. Perhaps 
now is the best time for your class to start 
their use. Join the thousands of other 
teachers who prefer the truly better HAR- 
LOW WORKBOOKS. Write now for your 
free catalogue. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 











OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 


your reading program with the 


READING ESSENTIALS SERIES 


by Leavell, 
Hannum, Sharp 
and 

Davis 

for grades 

1-8 

Provides for 
a systematic 
development 
of essential 
reading 
skills 





Write Dept. G-2 for free information 





fork COMPANY 


Publishers @ Austin, Texas 
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ALBUMS FOR THE AMERICAS 


this vital way gives a real incentive 
for good work that is accurate and 
representative. 

“There is a tremendous appeal to 
the young in a living contact with 
other children of their own 
These tangible things become a 
personal touch—not with ‘foreign- 
but with ‘friends.’ ” 


age. 


(Continued from page 18) 


One of the numerous enthusiastic 
comments on the project is in a let- 
ter to Governor Clement from Ben- 
jamin Goodman, a member of the 
Board of Governors of The American 
National Red Cross: “This project 
will certainly further the purposes 
both of the Cordell Hull Founda- 
tion and the Red Cross. I am proud 
it happened in Tennessee.” 





A CHALLENGE TO LEADERSHIP 


long period by the process of col- 
lective bargaining. It was not easy 


| for the medical profession to devel- 


op the elaborate, expensive, and 
extensive program of training which 
all laymen now accept as the mini- 
mum. 

It was not easy for the mature 
professions to gain the laymen’s 
trust and confidence in their ability 
and right to discipline their mem- 
bers and to decide who is qualified 
to practice. Yet, this privilege was 
gained by collective action in con- 
vincing the layman that the profes- 
sional group was motivated by the 
desire to identify itself with the 


_layman’s goal and to protect him 


from mediocre specialists. 

All professional groups have their 
professional associations and _ full- 
time office staffs, very much as the 
TEA has. The mature professions 
keep ahead of the layman. They 
screen and discipline their member- 
ship. They have their own in-service 
education program. Although he 
may have received his degree in 
1928, a medical doctor is ashamed 
not to know of the latest miracle 
drugs. Laymen have confidence in 
the professional integrity of the 
medical profession to such an extent 


| that all non-members are prohibited 


from practice. If society should try 
to force a craft status on a mature 
profession, retaliation by collective 
action would result quickly and 
strongly. 

What should concern educators is 
the fact that our group bargains 
collectively for a few dollars in- 


| crease in salary and is not concerned 


| about the fact that laymen feel that 


(Continued from page 11) 


they still have to protect themselves 
from mediocrity in public education. 
This attitude is apparent when 
teachers are required by legislative 
acts to participate in in-service edu- 
cation, to take loyalty oaths, etc. 
The laymen may feel that the teach- 
ing profession is seeking first the 
money rather than the prestige and 
autonomy which the mature pro- 
fessions sought as a first objective. 
If we assume that collective bar- 
gaining is not unprofessional, let us 
look at what we have to bargain. 
The state TEA leaders would be in 
much better position to bargain if 
laymen felt that all members of the 
TEA had (1) unquestioned com- 
petence in a body of theory; (2) 
dedicated loyalty to the welfare of 
the pupil; (3) obligations to the 
code of ethics; (4) interest in up- 
grading the quality of those wishing 
to enter and to remain in the pro- 
fession; and (5) desire to increase 
the fund of knowledge and to un- 
derstand the body of theory on 
which their practices are based. 
Teachers are in a position to bar- 
gain because they touch not only 
every home, but also the most pre- 
cious possession of each home. Lead- 
ers are challenged today as never 
before to build a mature profession 
of teaching by capitalizing upon (1) 
the laymen’s interest in the prob- 
lems of public education, (2) the 
Tennessee state program’s philoso- 
phy of local initiative, and (3) the 
teachers’ desire for professional 
status and prestige. Failure to meet 
this challenge will tend to make 
teaching a craft, and unionized la- 
bor the means of imvroving the 
economic status of teaching. 
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G@ TEACHERS -sust Mail This Cou 


, BORROW ‘100%... 


oLoy aim ce, 


600° 
By Mail-in compLete privacy: 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | focey ‘eres ot ranira 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


—none of these people will 
SIGNATURE ONLY 


know you are applying for a 
OAN-BY- 
® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 


State Finance 

MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
personal property. 


$ 10000 
in a plain envelope and the 
CONVENIENT TERMS 


transaction is completely 
® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 


confidential and private. 

Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee a Our wy? ema old 
i asd organization is licensed and supervi yt ebras’ 
a ee Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
© No principal during summer vacation. amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 
PRIVATE 
® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 


vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT 


To State Finance Company, Dept. S-1349 | 










































Old Reliable Company 
/ Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. S-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 





AND MAIL TODAY! ---------- 


The following are all the debts that I have: 








* Full Amount Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Istit Owe | PerMo. | To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made < | s 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or eost EE Se Si Patti at 
whatsoever. | 





" FILE INFORMATION ONLY— ww relative information 
Amount you want to borrow $__. On wa EL TT ook + i ze for our eens files 


























Amount earned Number of months eS ene 

AGC... OF Mente §.Q.................. Fl BOSIINS GI i 
Name and address Street i Ne enn eae — 

of school you teach = —_ 
Slow lone with Piseicwn Name of Relative ee ED nr 

SI I asininissessiceniterescarinneicsini III. ocicsncoxecestinpetnseiteanesauensection Street.. Town ee ee eee oe 
Husband or wife's Salary 

employment per month $.. BN CTT ON I 
To whom are payments on . ais . 
auto made? (Name).. Town Street..................... TOWN................... State............... COON... 
Bank you deal with (Name)... Town Maiee of Thetetive. as 
Amount you owe bank? $ .... Monthly payments? $.__......__.__ 

Ee .. Occup... 





What security on bank loan? “i 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance ‘company (or person) you 


a 





The above statements are made for the purpose of securing aloan.! agree ‘that. it 


“owe on a loan: 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


























Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 

with interest as stated herein. 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 

the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 

Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 

balance and interest. 

Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 

render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
ska. 


Diciscciiateinctacansitaiaa seat MRI csocicenietcnsatacticenes abbanlssbakaaiemnigeitaieics 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here.. OE ee Ae ee 
payment to? (Name). Town chattihcalen 
Purpose of loan.......... ws PR rcciticnttintnizinisii CI vss esinrscincis tan nccndn Ps tccteticeg ciate inii 
NOTE Amount Monthly | First Payment Final Payment | 
| ee Sn Due Date ee CO ielehninaiailiedaniiial 
I ces 
1 inconsideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 


returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the un 5 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 214% per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and *4 of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 








under and by virtue of the laws of Nebras 
PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING stare denon 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED 





> 
(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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America’s Rtineiiis 


Make the Connections! 


Zinc is a valued friend of other metals. As a coating or galvanizing 
material, it protects iron and steel from rust. Zinc added to copper 
forms the sturdy alloy, brass. Alloys containing zine are used in 
thousands of products from buckles to battleships. From crude ore 
through many stages of processing, zinc travels from place to place 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 


Drills called ‘Drifting Jumbos” tunnel 
through layers of zinc ore. Railroads carry 
this crude ore to smelters where the pure 
zine is extracted. A large mill can process 
10,000 tons of ore a day. 





Galvanizing or zinc-coating is one of the 
largest uses for zinc. More than two mil- 
lion tons of galvanized sheets are produced 
each year — a large part of this output 
going to the roofing industry. 











Zine concentrates are then loaded into 
railroad hopper cars and routed to mills 
where they are converted into slabs or 
sheets. The slab zinc is graded and shipped 
to many kinds of processing plants, 





Everywhere you look there’s zinc. Auto- 
mobiles, machinery, appliances, wire fenc- 
ing — all contain this versatile metal. And 
zinc is used extensively in making paper, 
paints, and rubber products. 


Bringing zine into our daily living is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day—swiftly, efficiently, and economically, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 32. 
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It's News to Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a rec- 
ommendation by the editor. 











The OASIS “Juvenile” Water Cooler is 
designed exclusively for the youngsters. 
With their own bantam-size, 34-inch high 
water cooler, youngsters have easy access 
to water, without danger of stress or 
strain. The cooler carries a full five-year 
warranty. It will take a remote fountain 
and /or glass filler attachment, and includes 
a pre-cooler and a 5-quart reserve storage 
tank. (The Ebco Manufacturing Company, 
265 North Hamilton Road, Columbus 13, 
Ohio. ) 


The School Master Hi-Fi 4-speed Record 
Player and the Classic 800 Tape Recorder 
were introduced to the SVE /Ampro dealers 
this summer. Both were designed expressly 
for the classroom. They were styled as 
companion pieces. Each case is covered 
with attractive, durable, two-tone gray 
DuPont Fabricoid. 


The School Master Record Player fea- 
tures: ceramic turnover cartridge with two 
sapphire jewel tipped needles; shock 
mounted tone arm; plays all four speed 
records and all size records, including 
the 12” with the lid closed; heavy rubber 
all work lock-corner frame construction; 
built-in center adapter for records with 
large center hole; weighs only 12 Ibs. 
List $59.95, plus $2.14 Federal Excise 
Tax. 

The Classic 800 Tape Recorder utilizes 
the tried and proved case of its prede- 
cessors, but with a 17 per cent reduction 
in weight. Features include: two speeds; 
matched 5” round full-range permanent 
magnet type speakers behind full-width 
metal grille; record level indicator; auto- 
matic record control; central panel; re- 
mote control operation (with accessories ) ; 
frequency response of 30-12,500 c. p. s.; 
input and output receptacles for recording 
from radio, TV, etc. and use of external 
speaker; rugged luggage-type case con- 
struction with genuine leather handle, 
4” plywood side panels encircled by heavy 
rubber shock absorbing bumpers. List 
$249.50 (Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversey, Chicago 14, Mllinois) 


7 Yours 








for the Asking 


41. Classroom Wall Charts. A set of 
three graded charts on railroads, 22 x 34”, 
in color, file folded, with lesson plans. 
One set per classroom. (Association of 
American Railroads ) 
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42. Highways to History is a wall mural 
eight feet wide, in full color, showing 
beautiful photographs of 10 historically 
famous places in America. Includes an 
eight-page lesson topic which takes your 
class on tours to America’s best-loved 
shrines. If additional lesson topics are 
desired, jot down the number you need— 
not more than 15 to a classroom, please. 
(Greyhound Lines ) 

43. Catalog of books on Counseling, 
Guidance, Bible Study, Music and Plays, 
plus other subjects of special interest to 
Bible students. (Muhlenberg Press ) 

4. “Music For Every Child” folders 
gives full information on Harmony Band 
Instruments which makes it possible for 
children as early as the first grade to play 
three-part music from the first lesson on. 
(Handy Folio Music Company ) 

7. Classroom Clinic for Elementary 
Teachers. World Book invites you to 
share its Classroom Clinic on a wide range 
of subjects, including Social Studies, Sci- 
ence, Classroom Activities, Tool Subjects, 
and other matters of interest to all teach- 
ers. (Field Enterprises, Inc. ) 

8. Posture Posters set of 5—designed 
for use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of healthful posture. (American 
Seating Company ) 

9. Graded Catalog of children’s books 
and Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany ) 

13. Help! Help! Help! An_ illustrated 
booklet for persons who have written 
manuscripts and are interested in book 
publication. (Greenwich Book Publishers ) 

44. Army Occupations and You. A 
well-indexed handbook (312 pages) of 
the Army’s ten occupational areas, with 
related civilian jobs. Designed to help 
young people plan their careers. Intended 
for guidance counseling work with  stu- 
dents and reference for both. ( Depart- 
ment of the Army) 

35. Booklet, “Your pupils can improve 
their writing too!” is a concise catalog of 
the aids to be used in teaching writing in 
grades 1 to 8. (Noble and Noble Pub- 
lishers, Inc.) 

39. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers 
and library books. The fields covered 
are mathematics, science, reading, music, 
history, geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health and many others 
as well as many types of achievement, 
evaluation, and objective tests for specific 
needs. 80 pages. (The Steck Company ) 

45. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools, written especially for the use of 
principals, guidance counselors, coaches 
and teachers. A source book of ideas and 
suggestions which will assist in tailor- 
making the military guidance program in 
the light of student needs and _ local 
resources. (Department of the Army) 
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How to make this FIREMANS HELMET 


GOING ALONG WITH YOUNGSTER’S DELIGHT IN 
PROJECTS THAT PROVIDE OCCASION TO DRESS THE PART, 
HERE’S INTRIGUING NEW APPROACH TO A SAFETY PROJECT. 


It's easy to make this helmet. On 
flexible cardboard, kind laundry sends 
back in shirts, trace shape of helmet 
from above pattern. Base 1414”; height 
8”. Cut curved line 1” from base, to fit 
head ... Color helmet red. Decorate 
with insignia of own fire department. 
Keep in one piece. Cut around the 
outside. Bend back corners....... 
.. . Might use insignia of your local 
fire department or make up a “bri- 
gade”’ with own helmet and insignia: 


Every girl and boy can be Fire 
Chief in own home. They can 
keep undertheir hats the rules 
that help assure Safety. They 
can make tour of inspection 
from basement, up, listing the 
fire hazards they have learned 
about in class. The parents 
will appreciate this. Wearing a 
helmet lends ‘‘official’’ look. 












Home after a busy day, 

V sez how refreshed the lively, delicious 
flavor of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum seems, 

to make you feel (and is not rich or filling)! 











USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C., 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1957-58 only 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 





Teachers know how big the /ittle 
things in connection with school 
equipment can become. The glides 
on which a desk rests, for example, 
can be most important to the 
performance of the product. The 
hardened-steel glides on this No. 
352 Envoy® Desk are each larger 
than a 50-cent piece, to prevent 
marring of floor. Rubber-cush- 
ioned, too, for silence. 


What’s more, the roomy book- 
compartment has a book-guard on 
the right-hand side, with an access 
opening at the top — and a clean- 
out opening at the bottom so trash 
can't collect. 


iii iano tmiinaso 


Better design, together with 
functional beauty and exceptional 
durability, is part of every Ameri- 
can Seating product. And, because 
we build the most complete line in 
the industry, there’s an American 
Seating product built to meet every 
schoolroom need. 


AMERICAN 


SJ =e einem » 





Exclusive Distributors 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
‘ HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO., 720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 1544 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
12th & Carter Sts., Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 


SE N D F re) R (e) UR School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
COMPLE TE Cc ATALOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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Annual Convention 


West Tennessee Education Association 


Wunicipal Auditorium, Memphis 


GENERAL 


First General Session 


7:30 p.m., South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
PRESIDING: Miss Elizabeth Wills, president, WTEA 
Invocation: C. S. Brown, Memphis State University 
GREETINGS: Dr. Quill E. Cope, State Commissioner of Education 
BUSINESS 
PLATFORM GuEsts: City and county superintendents of West 
Tennessee, supervising teachers of West Tennessee. 


Elementary Education Section 


PRESIDING: Miss Elizabeth Wellford 
AppreEss: Dr. Oliver J. Caldwell, Assistant United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 


Second General Session 
10:30 a.m., North Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presentation of the Secretary of the Tennessee Education Associ- 
ation: Miss Elizabeth Wills 


October 10, 11, 1957 


SESSIONS 


ApprEss: Frank Bass, Executive Secretary, Tennessee Education 
Association 

Appress: “Humanism versus Communism,” Thomas P. Whitney, 
Vice-President, Overseas Press Corporation 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

PLATFORM Guests: Commissioner of education, college presi- 
dents, president and executive secretary of the TEA, and presi- 
dents of county council of the Parent-Teacher Association in 


West Tennessee. 


Third General Session 

7:30 p.m., South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presipinc: Miss Elizabeth Wills 
Business SEssION: Unfinished business; Report of: Auditing 
Committee, Secretary-Treasurer, Necrology Committee 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Concert: Doraine and Ellis 
PLatrorM Guests: Administrative Council of TEA, Executive 
Committee of WTEA, new sectional officers of the association. 


PROGRAMS OF SECTIONS 


Thursday, October 10 
Supervisors 

12:30 p.m., Aztec Room, Claridge Hotel 
PrEsiDING: Miss Winnie L. Bizzell 
INVOCATION: Edric Owen 
PRESENTATION OF GUESTS ; 
GrEETINGS: Dr. Quill E. Cope, State Commissioner of Education 
ApprEss: Dr. Sam H. Moorer, Division of Field Services, State 
Department of Education, Florida 
BUSINESS 


Friday, October 11 


Administrative 

12:30 p.m., Panorama Room, King Cotton Hotel 
PresipinG: Edric Owen 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: S. L. Kopald, Jr., Executive Vice-President, Humko 
Oil Company 
BusINESS 


Agriculture 


Time, place, and program to be announced 


Art 


Time, place, and program to be announced 


Association for Childhood Education 
12:30 p.m., Balinese Room, Claridge Hotel 

PRESIDING: Miss Claire Cayce 

LUNCHEON 

“Philosophy of Hats,” Mrs. Raymond Strong 

BusINEss 
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Association for Student Teaching 
9:00 a.m., East Committee Room No. 1, Municipal Auditorium 


Presipinc: Sister Albertus Magnus, O.P. 

PANEL Discussion: “Significant Contributions of College Aca- 
demic Departments to the Improvement of Student Teaching 
Experiences.” 

Leaders: Mrs. Louise Davis and Dr. L. R. England of Mem- 
phis State University, assisted by academic professors from 
Bethel College, Memphis State University, Union Univer- 
sity, Lambuth College, Siena College, and Southwestern. 


BUSINESS 


Attendance Teachers 
12:30 p.m., Adams Room, Claridge Hotel 


PrEsIDING: Mrs. Mary E. Warren 
LUNCHEON 
InvecaTion: W. B. Falls 
Remarks: Arthur Jones, Supervisor of Census and Attendance, 
State Department of Education 
Appress: Cavit Cheshier, Field Representative, Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association 
BUSINESS 
Business Education 
12:30 p.m., King Cotton Hotel 
Presipinc: Mrs. R. E. Jonakin 
LUNCHEON 
“Grapho Analysis, Important in Education and Business,” Earl 
E. Davenport, Grapho Analyst 


BUSINESS: 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





Bright promise of pleasure 

















On their way from manufacturer to store to you, metal parts stay bright thanks to a thin coating 
that prevents rust. You can’t see it. You scarcely feel it. But these petroleum-based products of 
Esso Research are also helping roller skates to stay bright, knives and razor blades to stay 


keen. Often in such unusual ways, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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Classical Languages 
12:30 p.m., Peabody Hotel 
Presipinc: Mrs. Helen B. Drinkard 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: Mrs. Shelia Aiden Higgins, formerly professor of latin, 
Memphis State University 
BUSINESS 


Elementary Education 

2:30 p.m., South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
PRESIDING: Miss Eliza Wellford 
Appress: Dr. Oliver J. Caldwell, Assistant United States Com- 
missioner of Education 
BUSINESS 


Elementary Principals 
12:30 p.m., East Room, King Cotton Hotel 
PRESIDING: Miss Dorothy Dean 


LUNCHEON 
Appress: Dr. R. Paul Caudill, Pastor, First Baptist Church, 


Memphis 
BUSINESS 


English and Speech 

12:30 p.m., Room 209, Peabody Hotel 
PrEsipinG: Miss Elizabeth Clinton 
LUNCHEON 
“The Importance of Excellence,” Dr. Peyton N. Rhodes, Presi- 
dent, Southwestern 
BUSINESS 


Health and Physical Education 
9:00 a.m., P.T.A. Room, Second Floor, Municipal Auditorium 
PrEsivDING: Miss Elma Roane 
“Tennis Instruction with Limited Facilities and Equipment,” Dr. 
John R. LaFevre, Associate Professor of Health and Physical 
Education, Southern Illinois University , 
BUSINESS 


Home Economics 
12:30 p.m., Louis XVI Room, Peabody Hotel 
PresipING: Mrs. Jean S. Denney 
LUNCHEON 
“Civil Defense and the American Family,” Lt. Col. ( Ret.) John 
R. Somers Deputy Director, Civil Director, Civil Defense 

BUSINESS 
Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education 

; 12:30 p.m., Military Room, King Cotton Hotel 
PresipinG: Kirby McKnight 
Appress: E. J. Hohenberger, Regional Training Director, Post 

Office Department. 

BUSINESS 


Library 
12:30 p.m., Riverview Room, King Cotton Hotel 


Presipinc: Mrs. James H. Elcan 

LUNCHEON 

INvocaTION: Miss Lorene Jacobs 

Appress: Mrs. Jesse W. Fox, formerly of the English Department, 
Memphis State University 

BUSINESS 


Mathematics 

12:30 p.m., King Cotton Hotel 
PrEsipING: Gough Wheat 
LUNCHEON 
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“Mathematics in Industry,” James Barry, Engineer, E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours Company 
“Mathematical Tournaments,” Dr. Howard Kaltenborn, Memphis 


State University 
BUSINESS 


Modern Languages 
12:30 p.m., Room 917, King Cotton Hotel 
PrEsIpDING: James K. Muskelley 
LUNCHEON 
“A Trip to Mexico with thirty-two Students,” Film and Narra- 
tion, James K. Muskelley, Whitehaven High School 


BUSINESS 


Music 
12:30 p.m., Second Floor Foyer, King Cotton Hotel 
Presipinc: William C. Wilhelm 
LUNCHEON 
ApprEss: Dr. Warren F. Jones, President, Union University 


BUSINESS 


Science 
12:30 p.m., Parlor A, King Cotton Hotel 
Presipinc: R. E. Jonakin 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: Dr. Charles W. Sheppard, Professor, University of 
Tennessee Medical Units, Division of Physiology 


BUSINESS 


Secondary School Principals 

2:30 p.m., East Committee Room No. 1, Municipal Auditorium 

Presipinc: J. T. Moore 

AppreEss: Dr. Bascom Story, Director, School of Education, 
Memphis State University 

BUSINESS 


Social Studies 
12:30 p.m., King Cotton Hotel 


PresipiInG: Mrs. Josephine Hughes 

LUNCHEON 

“Sidelights of the Civil War,” Dr. Bell I. Wiley, Professor 
History, Emory University 

BUSINESS 


of 


Junior Red Cross Teacher-Sponsors 


Time, place and program to be announced. 


Special Education 


Time, place and program to be announced. 


Information 
Information concerning all meetings may be secured at the 
Information Booth, located in the Exhibit Hall. Mr. Rush Siler 
is in charge. Lost and found articles may be reported to the 


attendants at this booth. 


Registration 
Registration will be conducted in the center of the Exhibit Hall. 
All teachers are requested to register on the card furnished 
and to leave this card in the place designated. 
Tickets for luncheons, etc., are to be bought at the Ticket 
Booth. A representative of each group will be at this booth 
on Thursday night and Friday morning. 
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QUAEERY? 


FIRST 





Prove it to yourself ..... 


IT PAYS TO SHOP 


AT PENNEY’S 


MANN 


Morticians 

















414 Church Avenue, West 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 




















Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Dinners 
Thursday, October 10 
SUPERVISING TEACHERS: 12:30 p.m., Aztec Room, Claridge Hotel. 
Friday, October 11 


ADMINISTRATIVE: 12:30 p.m., Panorama Room, King Cotton 
Hotel 

AvcpHa Devta Kappa TEA: 3:00 until 5:00 p.m., Colonial Room, 
King Cotton Hotel 

ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucaTion: 12:30 p.m., Balinese 
Room, Claridge Hotel 

ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: 12:30 p.m., Adams Room, Claridge 
Hotel 

Business Epucation: 12:30 p.m., King Cotton Hotel 

LaNcuacE: 12:30 p.m., Peabody Hotel 

7:30 a.m., Riverview Room, King Cotton 


CLASSICAL 

Detta Kappa GAMMA: 
Hotel 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS: 12:30 p.m., East Room, King Cotton 
Hotel 

ENGLISH AND SPEECH: 12:30 p.m., Room 209, Peabody Hotel 

Home Economics: 12:30 p.m., Louis XVI Room, Peabody Hotel 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EpucaTIon: 12:30 p.m., 
Military Room, King Cotton Hotel 

Liprary: 12:30 p.m., Riverview Room, King Cotton Hotel 

MaTHEMATICs: 12:30 p.m., King Cotton Hotel 

Mopern LANGUAGE: 12:30 p.m., Room 917, King Cotton Hotel 

Music: 12:30 p.m., Second Floor Foyer, King Cotton Hotel 

ScrENCE: 12:30 p.m., Parlor A, King Cotton Hotel 

SociaL StupiEs: 12:30 p.m., King Cotton Hotel 

PeaBopvy CoLLEGE ALUMNI: 7:30 a.m., Claridge Hotel 

UNION UNIVERSITY ALUMNI are requested to meet on Mezzanine 
of Hotel Peabody, 5:30 p.m., Friday 

University OF Mississipp1 ALUMNI: 8:00 a.m., Claridge Hotel 





Personal 
CONSULTATIONS 


for 
ADMINISTRATORS 
and 
TEACHERS 
AT THE T.E.A. 


(Western Section) 


Meet: 
Dr. John E. Phay 
Professor of Education and 
Director of the Summer Session 


Discuss your plans to secure the degree of: 
Master of Education 
Master of Arts 
Advanced Master of Arts in 
Education 
Doctor of Education 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Attend: 
Alumni Breakfast—Friday 
King Cotton Hotel 
Reservations at Mississippi Booth 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 








Secure your 
MASTER OF EDUCATION DEGREE 
in 


TWO and ONE-HALF SUMMER SESSIONS 
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THE CITY OF KNOXVILLE 


Welcomes 


THE EAST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


As your host we extend to you our best wishes, 
and hope your meeting in Knoxville will be a very suc- 


cessful one. 


Sincerely, 
J. W. Dance 
Mayor 
Roy H. Bass, Jr. Max Friedman 
Hobart Carey John T. O’Connor 
J. S. Cooper U. G. Turner 
Cas Walker 
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Fifty-Third Annual Convention 


East Tennessee Education Association 


October 24, 25, 1957 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Practical Research: Keystone To Better Schools 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


First General Session 
October 24, 7:30 p.m. 

Presipinc: Dr. Roy W. Wallace, president, East Tennessee 
Education Association; assistant principal, Rule High 
School, Knoxville 

FoRMAL PRESENTATION OF THE CoLors: Administered by Major 
Robert W. Cook 

PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 

THe NATIONAL ANTHEM 
Audience-singing for the convention directed by Dr. 
J. Clark Rhodes, chairman, Music Education Department, 
University of Tennessee; convention accompanist, Mrs. 
Corine Rhodes, director of music and orchestra, Bearden 
High School, Knox County 

INVOCATION 

THe UNIversiry’s WELCOME to East TENNESSEE EDUCATORS: 
Dr. C. E. Brehm, president, University of Tennessee 

Tue PresipeNt Speaks: Dr. Roy W. Wallace, president, East 
Tennessee Education Association 

BusINEss SESSION 

PRESENTATION OF PLATFORM GuEsts: Miss Virginia Brockman, 
vice-president, East Tennessee Education Association; 
Fairmont School, Bristol 

“The Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers”: Mrs. 
L. M. Graves, president, Memphis 

Musica INTERLUDE, Arranged by Dr. J. Clark Rhodes 

“The Battle For Men’s Minds,” Cameron Rolston, New 
York, authority in public relations 

PLATFORM Guests: members of the East Tennessee Education 

Association Executive Committee; departmental chairmen; Mrs. 

L. M. Graves, president, Tennessee Congress of Parents, and 

Teachers; members of the Research Committee; members of‘ the 

Legislative Committee; members of the Resolutions Committee; 

and East Tennessee School Board Chairmen 


Second General Session 

October 25, 10:25 a.m. 
Presipinc: Dr. Roy W. Wallace 
SonG TIME 
INVOCATION 


PRESENTATION OF PLATFORM Guests: Miss Virginia Brockman 


“Drama in the News,” Paul Harvey, Chicago, nationally known 
author, columnist, student of world affairs, and news analyst 
MusIcaL INTERLUDE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS: 
“The Tennessee Education Association,” George H. 


Dr. Mack P. Davis, executive secretary 

Barnes, 
president, Memphis 

“The State Department of Education,” Dr. Quill E. Cope, 
commissioner 

PLatFoRM Guests: Dr. Quill E. Cope, Commissioner, and 

staff members of the State Department of Education; George 

Barnes, president, Tennessee Education Association; Mr. Frank 

Bass, executive secretary-treasurer, Tennessee Education Asso- 

ciation, and staff members; superintendents of city and county 


school systems 


Third General Session 
October 25, 4:00 p.m. 


Dr. Roy W. Wallace 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Jack Connell, chairman, 
Music Department, ETEA; member of the staff Mary- 
ville High School 


ALL East TENNESSEE CHORUS 


PRESIDING: 


ALL East TENNESSEE ORCHESTRA 


Fourth General Session 
October 25, 7:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: Miss Virginia Brockman 
AUDIENCE SINGING 
ReEPoRT ON ELEcTIONs: Paul Cate, director, ETEA elections, 
Carter High School, Knox County 
REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: Ira Chiles, College 
of Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
“Two’s a Company,” Edith Atwater and Albert Dekker, in- 
spired American stage artists with matchless dramatic 
talents. The program will be selected from such as 
“Haze” by Carl Sandburg, “The Lion and the Elephant” 
by Aesop, “Macbeth” by William Shakespeare, “A Man 
at Sea” by James Thurber, “Annabel Lee” by Edgar 
Allen Poe, “David Crockett,’ Folk Tale, “How Do I 


Love Thee?” by Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 


Thursday, October 24 


Attendance Teachers 
5:00 p.m., S & W Cafeteria, Room < 
DINNER 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Oscar Bullen, chairman 
INvocATION: C. McCoy Franklin, pastor, Presbyterian Church, 
Madisonville 
“Research: Keystone To Better Schools,” M. L. Pinkston, su- 
perintendent, Greeneville City Schools, Greeneville 


BusINESS 
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Reservations for the dinner should be made with Mrs. Georgia 


B. Johnson, Dunlap. 


Second Annual Guidance Clinic 
(Sponsored by the Guidance and Personnel Department) 
9:00 a.m., Student Center, University of Tennessee 
All East Tennessee school people interested in guidance are 
invited to attend this clinic in guidance, scheduled for all day 
at the Student Center. No pre-registration is necessary. 
Please sign at the registration desk for two small interest 
groups, one for the morning session and one for the afternoon 


session. 
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at any price! 
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Greetincs: Donald Resseguie, chairman, Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Department 
GENERAL SESSION 
INTEREST Groups (10:45—11:45) 
LuNCH 
INTEREST Groups (1:00—2:00) 
General Session 
Adjournment (3:30) 
INTEREST Groups: (1) One-period-a-day guidance, (2) Func- 
tions of a guidance committee, (3) Development of a homeroom 
guidance program, (4) Elementary school guidance, (5) Prob- 
lem students, (6) Test Selection, (7) Test interpretation, (8) 
The slow-learning child, (9) The gifted child, (10) Potential 
drop-outs. 
Music 
7:00 p.m., Andrew Johnson Hotel 
ETEA Band and Orchestra Board Meeting 
(See also program for Friday) 
Science 
5:30 p.m., S & W Cafeteria 
DINNER 
PRESENTATION OF THE ProcraM: C. C. Haun, chairman 
Discussion: “Should Science Teachers Form an Organization 
Union or Association to Further Science Interest and 
Science Education in our Region? 
(See also program for Friday) 
Supervisors 
12:15 p.m., S & W Cafeteria 
Presipinc: Mrs. Phyllis Coker, Chairman 
Invocation: R. Lee Thomas, State Department of Education, 
Nashville 
RECOGNITION OF GUESTS 
Greetincs: Dr. Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of Education, 
Nashville 
“Children and Research,” Dr. Leland B. Jacobs, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 
BusINESS 
Make luncheon reservations with Mr. Fain Potter, Supervisor, 
Anderson County Schools, Clinton, by Tuesday, October 22. 
$2.00. 


Friday, October 25 
Ace 


9:00 a.m., Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


PRESENTATION OF THE ProGRAM: Mrs. Perna T. Mooney, 
chairman 

“Greetings from the Tennessee ACE,” Mrs. Gussie H. Smith, 
president, Chattanooga 

“Squaring Our Practices,” Dr. Leland B. Jacobs, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 

12:45 p.m., Andrew Johnson Hotel Ballroom 

LUNCHEON 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Perna T. 

“Greetings From ACEI,” Miss Annie Lee Shipley, secretary- 
treasurer, Chattanooga 

“And Gladly Teach,” Dr. Leland B. Jacobs 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE AND 


Mooney 


ReeortT OF ELECTION OF 
OFFICERS 
Contact Mrs. Louise Wilson, West View School, Knoxville, for 


luncheon tickets, by Tuesday, October 22. $1.90. 
Administrators 
12:30 p.m., University Center Ballroom 


LUNCHEON 

PRESENTATION OF THE PRroGRAM: John A. Walker, Chairman 

“Practical Research: Keystone to Better Schools,” Dr. Howard 
Kirksey, Dean, Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 


freesboro 
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BusINEss 
Contact John A. Walker, Principal, Tyson Junior High School, 
Knoxville, for luncheon tickets. $2.00. 


Agriculture 
9:00 a.m., McCord Hall (U.T. Farm) Room 201 
ASSEMBLY AND GREETINGS 
BusinEss: Paul Ereason, vice-chairman 
PANEL Discussion: “Using Farmers Organizations to Strength- 
en the Program of Vocational Education in Agriculture,” 
Tom J. Hitch, president, Tennessee Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; J. Franklin Nix, manager, Tennessee Farmers 
Co-op; Elmo Johnson, president, Ruritan National; Cosby 
Murray, community improvement specialist, U. T. Agri- 
culture Extension Service 
Joint Meeting with Industrial Arts and Industrial Education 
Departments 
2:00 p.m., Perkins Hall, Room 324 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Lowell Ellis, Johnson City 
“Research to Determine the Part That Guidance and Counseling 
Play in Vocational Guidance,” Mrs. Eleanor Z. Parker, 
senior associate, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Art Education 
Joint Meeting with Junior High School Departments 
9:00 a.m., Alumni Memorial Building, Room 2 
ASSEMBLY AND GREETINGS 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Eunice Kerr, chairman 
“The Junior High School: A Rich and Unique Laboratory for 
Research in Art Education,” Dr. Jerome Hausman, as- 
sistant professor, Art Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 
Mrs. Lola Fitzgerald, general program chairman 
12:45 p.m., Church Street Methodist Church 


EXuHIBITs: 


LUNCHEON 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Eunice Kerr, 
“Research Prospects in Secondary School Art Education,” Dr. 

Jerome Hausman 
BUSINESS 
Contact Mrs. Lola Fitzgerald, 
Box 466, Hixon, for luncheon reservations. 

2:15 p.m., Alumni Memorial Building, Room 2 

PROGRAM: Mrs. Eunice Kerr, 


Prairie Peninsula, Route 1, 


PRESENTATION OF THEI 
“Search and Research” (Demonstrations and Discussions geared 
to elementary school level. Processes for self-exploration 
and expression. ) 
“Simple Sculptural Processes,” Fred Arnold, Chattanooga 
“Paper Techniques,” Miss Geary Reynolds, Knoxville 
“Mosaics” 
“Collages” 


Athletics 
9:00 a.m., Physics and Geology Building, Room 203 

Group Sincinc: Miss Barbara Blair, song leader 

PRAYER 

BUSINESS 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Jim Reasonover, chairman 

“Analysis of Football Defenses,” Al Rotella, head coach, Erwin 
High School, Erwin 

“Offensive and Defensive Basketball Styles as Played in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky,” Ted Hornback, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 


Audio-Visual 
8:30 a.m., Dabney Hall, Room 114 


Greetincs: Mrs. Patricia Hunter, chairman 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Joint Meeting with Librarians and Science Department 
9:00 a.m., Dabney Hall, Room 114 
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GREETINGS 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Patricia Hunter 

“Audio-Visual Paths to Learning,” Dr. W. A. Wittich, professor 
of audio-visual Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Bible 


education, 


2:00 p.m. Business Administration Building, Room 233 

Presipinc: Miss Mary Moore, chairman 

INVOCATION 

BUSINESS 

DevotionaL: “The Challenge That Bible Teaching Offers,” 
Frank Trotter, commissioner of education, Chattanooga 

“Effective Materials Available For Bible Teaching in the Public 
Schools,” Mrs. Frank L. Haile, Knoxville 

Discussion: Mrs. Frank L. Haile, discussion leader 

“Areas of Research in Christian Education, Goals, Methods, 
and Results,” Dr. Theodore Mercer, president, Bryan 
University, Dayton 


Business Education 
12:30 p.m., S & W Cafeteria, Banquet Room No. 3 
LUNCHEON 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Miss Ruby Nipper, chairman 
“The Use of Research in Planning the Office Practice Class for 
your School,” Dr. Charles Hicks, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 
BUSINESS 
Contact Mrs. Mattie Lou 
Knoxville, for luncheon reservations. 


Dowling, 1522 Branson Avenue, 


Classroom Teachers 
8:30 a.m., Science Hall Auditorium 
Greetincs: Mrs. Madeline Jones, chairman 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
9:00 a.m., Science Hall Auditorium 
Joint Meeting with Deans of Women and Girls and Guidance 
and Personnel Departments 
PRESENTATION OF THE ProGraM: Don Resseguie, Oak Ridge 
“The Teacher’s Role As A Guidance Worker,” Dr. Charlotte 
D. Elmott, director of guidance, Santa Barbara Schools, 
Santa Barbara, California 
(QUESTIONS 


Conservation Education 
9:00 a.m., Ayres Hall, Room 5 
PRESENTATION OF THE PrRoGRAM: Miss Phanoy Tallent, chair- 
man 
“How Forest Industries Strengthen Conservation Education,” 
Miss Alma Dean Fuller, director, Educational Division, 
American Forest Products Industries, Inc., Washington, 
D.C, 
12:30 p.m., Weavers Cafeteria, No. 2, 1716 Magnolia Avenue 
LUNCHEON 
PRESENTATION OF THE ProGRAM: Mrs. Catherine Hembree 
BusINEss SESSION 
Contact Mrs. Catherine Hembree, 7010 Nubbin Road, Knoxville, 


for luncheon reservations 


Deans of Women and Girls 
8:30 a.m., Ayres Hall, Room 105 
GreEETINGS: Miss Ella Ross, chairman 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Joint Meeting with Classroom Teachers and Guidance and 
Personnel Departments 
9:00 a.m., Science Hall Auditorium 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Donald Resseguie, Oak Ridge 
“The Teacher's Role As A Guidance Worker,” Dr. Charlotte 
Elraott, director of guidance, Santa Barbara Schools, 
Santa Barbara, California 
(QUESTIONS 
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Distributive Education 
9:00 a.m., College of Education Building, Room 5 
David Highbaugh, chairman 
“Research in Distributive Education,” Mrs. Eleanor Z. Parker, 
senior associate, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 


PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: 


Illinois 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

12:15 p.m., Dwarf Restaurant, No. 2, Clinton Highway 
LUNCHEON 
PRESIDING: 
BUSINESS 
Contact David Highbaugh, 202 Lowe Street, Fountain Citv 


for luncheon reservations. 


David Highbaugh, Chairman 


Drama and Speech Arts 
12:15 p.m., U.T. Student Center, Rooms 108-9 
LUNCHEON 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: 
BusINEss 
Contact Mrs. Floy Bell, Powell, for luncheon reservations. 
2:00 p.m., Ayres Hall, Room 217 
PRESENTATION OF THE PRoGRAM: William Lewis, chairman 
“The Role of the Teacher in Modern Lit- 
erature,” Miss Alberta Ahler, Central High School, 
Knoxville, moderator; Miss Gladys Warren, Central High 
School, Knoxville; Mrs. Lillian Worley Stevenson, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville; Miss Elise Davis, 
University of Tennessee; Miss Mary Alice Burkhalter, 
South High School, Knoxville; Miss Edith Mason Brown, 
Fountain City Grammar School, Fountain City 
Scene from Picnic: Presented by Major Robert Shaw, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Department of Military Science, 
and the U. T. 


Mrs. Floy Bell, vice-chairman 


Panel Discussion: 


Carousel Players 


Elementary School Principals 
9:00 a.m., Law College, Court Room 
PRESENTATION OF THE ProGRAM: Wright Frost, chairman 
“Helping Teachers Grow,” Dr. Laura Zirbes, professor emeritus 
of education, Ohio State University, Columbus 
BusINEss 
English 
2:30 p.m., Law College, Court Room 
PRESENTATION OF THE ProGRAM: Mfrs. John K. Jones, Chair- 
man 
“About Libraries,” Dr. John C. Hodges, head, English Depart- 
ment, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
BusINEss 
4:00 p.m., University Center 


INFORMAL COFFEE Hour 


Exceptional Child 
12:30 p.m., Andrew Johnson Hotei, Johnson Hall 

LUNCHEON 

PRESENTATION OF THE ProcRAM: Mrs. Joyce Bromley, chair- 
man 

“Research in Special Education,” Dr. Herbert Keopp-Baker, 
professor of clinical psychology and director of special 
education, Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, North 
Carolina 

BusINESS 

Contact Miss Minnie M. Carmichal, Tennessee School for the 

Deaf, Knoxville, for luncheon Reservations. $2.00. 


Guidance and Personnel 
Joint Meeting with Deans of Women and Girls and Classroom 
Teachers Departments 
9:00 a.m., Science Hall Auditorium 
(See Guidance Clinic program for Thursday. ) 
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Health Education 
9:00 a.m., Law College, Room 104 

PRESENTATION OF THE PrRoGRAM: Miss Mildred Patterson, 
chairman 

“The American Automobile Association and Driver Training 
Programs,” Luke Wright, executive secretary, East Ten- 
nessee Automobile Association, Knoxville 

“Driver Examinations and Driver Education,” Joe Williams, 
sergeant, Tennessee Highway Patrol, Knoxville 

Panel Discussion: “Safe Drivers are Made, Not Born,” T. 
Wesley Pickel, Co-ordinator, Division of School Plant, 
Pupil Transportation, and Special Services, State De- 
partment of Education, Nashville, moderator; Leon Wil- 
son, driver training instructor, Morristown; W. L. 
Coward, driver training instructor, Kingsport; Elementary 
school representatives to be announced. 


Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 


9:00 a.m., Alumni Memorial Building, Room 23 


Catt To OrpverR: Mrs. Peggy Thomas, chairman 

READING OF MINUTES 

“The Current Role of Research in Physical Education,” Dr. 
Mabel Lee, Director and professor emeritus, Department 
of Physical Education for Women, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln 

Report of Physical Fitness Clinics in Tennessee: Ben A. Plot- 
nicki, University of Tennessee. 

BusINESS 

Adjournment (10:30) 

2:00 p.m., Alumni Memorial Building, Room 23 
PresipING: Mrs. Peggy Thomas, chairman 
“Solving Administrative Problems in Physical Education,” Dr. 
Mabel Lee, 

Modern Dance Demonstration: Mrs. Allan Swasey, director, 
and Students of Oak Ridge High School 

Adjournment (3:15) 


High School 
9:00 a.m., Ayres Hall, Room 217 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: George Greenwell, chairman 
QUESTION AND ANSWER Session: “Integration Problems at 
Clinton High School,” Horace V. Wells, Jr., president, 
Clinton Courier News, discussion leader 


Higher Education 
2:30 p.m., College of Education Building, Room 107 
PRESENTATION OF THE ProGRAM: Dr. F. Heisse Johnson, chair- 


man 
“Research in Higher Education,” Dr. W. W. Grigoriff, Oak 

Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Oak Ridge 
BUSINESS 


Home Economics 
12:30 p.m., U. T. Cafeteria, Private Dining Room 
LUNCHEON 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Virginia Waters, chair- 
man 

“Report from India,” Dr. Dorothy Williams, nutritionist, College 
of Home Economics, University of Tennessee; Dr. Lorna 
Gassett, professor of home management, College of 
Home Economics, University of Tennessee 

BUSINESS 

Contact Mrs. Orrissa Simpson, Home Economics Education, 

312 Education Building, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 16, 


for luncheon reservations. 
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Industrial Arts 


9:00 a.m., Ayres Hall, Room 116 


PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Don Stringham, chairman 
PANEL Discussion: “Benefiting from Each Other,” E. N. 
Aslinger, director, Vocational and Adult Education, 
Knoxville; Lauton Edwards, Park Junior High School, 
Knoxville; Carroll R. Campbell, Alcoa High School, 
Alcoa; J. D. McCullough, Chattanooga High School; 
Eugene Moody, Oak Ridge High School; Frank Heck, 
Robertsville Junior High School, Oak Ridge; Frank 
Whitaker, Bradley High School, Cleveland; Joe L. Mad- 
dox, Tyner High School, T. Y. Boyd, Bearden High 
School Knoxville; Walter Reed, Kingsport; Thomas Clark, 
Elizabethton High School 
QUESTIONS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Joint Meeting with Industrial Education and Agriculture 
Departments 
2:00 p.m., Perkins Hall, Room 324 
CALL TO ORDER 
PRESENTATION OF THE PRoGRAM: Lowell Ellis, Johnson City 
“Research to Determine the Part that Guidance and Counseling 
Play in Vocational Guidance,” Mrs. Eleanor Z. Parker, 
senior associate, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Industrial Education 
9:00 a.m., Perkins Hall, Room 324 


PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Lowell Ellis, chairman 

“Some of the Challenges Faced by Secondary Schools as They 
Attempt to Prepare Youth for Many Types of Vocations,” 
Dr. Fred McCune, director, In-Service Education, East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City 

“Carrying on A Research Program to Determine the Oppor- 
tunities that Should Be Made Available For Rural People 
in a Vocational Program,” Kenneth Keys, superintendent, 
Washington County Schools, Jonesboro 

SUMMARY AND ANNOUNCEMENTS: W. A. Seeley, state super- 
visor, Trade And Industrial Education 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 

Adjournment (10:20) 

Joint Meeting with Industrial Arts and Agriculture Departments 

2:00 p.m., Perkins Hall, Room 324 

CALL TO ORDER 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Lowell Ellis, chairman 

CoMMITTEE REPORTS 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

“Research to Determine the Part That Guidance and Counsel- 
ing Play in Vocational Guidance,” Mrs. Eleanor Z. 
Parker, senior associate, Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Junior High School 


8:30 a.m., Alumni Memorial Building, Room 2 


Greetincs: Delbert B. Webb, Chairman 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Joint Meeting with Art Education Department 
9:00 a.m., Alumni Memorial Building, Room 2 
PRESENTATION OF THE PRoGRAM: Mrs. Eunice B. Kerr, chair- 
man 
“The Junior High School: A Rich and Unique Laboratory 
For Research in Art Education,” Dr. Jerome Hausman, 
assistant professor, Art Education, Ohio State University, 


Columbus 
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Knoxville and Knoxville Merchants 
Extend a Cordial Welcome to 


Members of the East Tennessee 
Education Association 


This year your visit to Knoxville promises to be a pleasurable and profitable 
occasion. The many Knoxville stores are exhibiting a brilliant array of Fall and 
Winter merchandise—fresh from the style centers of the nation. 

By shopping the advertising and fashion columns of the News-Sentinel, you will 
find a well diversified display of the very latest fashions which are available to 
you right here in Knoxville. We hope your visit to Knoxville will be a pleasant one. 


The Knoxville News-Sentinel 


The Paper with the News, the Ads, the Pictures 
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MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 


eB cW' >" 
CAFETERIA 


IN KNOXVILLE 








For Cafeteria Equipment Find the Company the 
"Also Rans" All Shoot at and You've Found the 
Top Dog. You'll Never Go Wrong Backing a 
Consistent Winner Like 


e. CARLETON SCRUGGS, inc. 


Food Service Equipment 
KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 








HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS 
& 

LOAN ASSOCIATION 
CURRENT 312% DIVIDEND 
509 Market Street 1409 Magnolia Ave. 
3107 North Broadway 


Knoxville, Tennessee 











Compliments of 


Institutional Jobbers Company 
and 


Institutional Sanitary 
Supplies Company 








Junior Red Cross Teacher-Sponsors 
12:30 p.m., University Center, Rooms 101-104 


ASSEMBLY 

LUNCHEON 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Cornelia H. McGehee, 
chairman 

“Junior Red Cross: A Resource in Improving International 
Understanding,” James Smyth, director, Junior Red Cross 
and Educational Relations, Southeastern area, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

BUSINESS 


International Art Exhibit and Junior Red Cross Handicrafts 


Latin 


8:30 a.m., Business Administration Building, Room 233 
PRESENTATION OF THE PRoGRAM: Mrs. L. H. Allred, chairman 
“Our Latin Problems,” Miss Irene J. Crabb, Latin Teacher, 

Evanston High School, Evanston, Illinois 


BusINESS 


Joint Meeting with Modern Language Department 
12:30 p.m., Student Center 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. L. H. Allred, chairman 
“Visual Aid for Language,” Miss Irene J. Crabb 
Contact Mrs. Hugh M. Taylor, 509 East Second North Street, 
Morristown, for luncheon reservations. 


Library 
Joint Meeting with Audio-Visual and Science Departments 
9:00 a.m., Dabney Hall, Room 114 

GREETINGS 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Patricia Hunter, Knox- 

ville 
“Audio-Visual Paths To Learning,” Dr. W. A. Wittich, professor 
of audio-visual education, Bureau of Audio-Visual In- 

struction, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


12:30 p.m., Farragut Hotel, Volunteer Ballroom 
LUNCHEON 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Miss Jessie Kelley, chairman 
“The Precious Oils,” Mrs. Marguerite Henry, writer, Wayne, 
Illinois 


Mathematics 

1:00 p.m., University Center 
LUNCHEON 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: William O. Largen, chairman 
“Developing Independence in Arithmetic,” Dr. F. G. Lankford, 

Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 

BusINEsS 
Participants will go through regular line to purchase the meal. 
An official of the department will give directions to the room 
where the luncheon meeting will be held. 


Modern Languages 

Joint Luncheon with Latin Department 

12:30 p.m., University Center 
LUNCHEON 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. L. H. Allred, Erwin 
“Visual Aid for Language,” Miss Irene J. Crabb, Latin Teacher, 
Evanston High School, Evanston, Illinois 

Contact Mrs. Hugh M. Taylor, 509 East Second Street, North, 
Morristown, for luncheon reservations. 
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ICE CREAM CO. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








SunbeamBread 














PARK NATIONAL BANK 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


“Ask those we serve” 








LIVONA MILK 
Stays At the Head of the Class 





LIVONA DAIRY 


Strawberry Plains, Tenn. 


PHONE MASCOT 3-4563 
For Home Delivery, or see your 





Grocer. 


mMNNNANANN 


SECURITY does it 
better! 










SECURITY FEEDS 


SECURITY MILLS, INC., Knoxville, Tenn., 
Jacksonville & Tampa, Fla., Royston, Ga. and Greensboro, N. C. 

















Wish Cash Profite.... 


ee. for Your School or Group? 


Your Students or members can easily sell 
Evans Famous Peanut Butter Candy Delights 


Proven successful by hundreds of schools and groups 
who have sold over 200,000 boxes of this wonderful 
candy- 


White Jor free samples and price list. 
Evane Candy Ce. 


126 10th St., N. E. + Atlanta, Ga. 
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Pet Homogenized Milk and Ice Cream 


tad 


GRADE A 
LABORATO@, 


Om TROLLED 


ONE QUART MILK 


Two Fine Foods! 














ICECREAM 





ET DAIRY PRODUCTS CO. 


2217 Broadway N. E. Phone 5-0386 











Take Home... 














2:00 p.m., Ayres Hall, Room 209 

ASSEMBLY 

BusmINEss 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Dean Maxwell Smith, chair- 
man 

“Research Needed in Foreign Language Teaching,” Miss 
Marjorie C. Johnston, foreign language specialist, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“An Audio-Visual Experiment in First Year French,” Dr. Walter 
E. Stiefel, professor, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

“The FLES Program in Tennessee,” Edward G. Lodter, pro- 
fessor, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City 


Music 
East Tennessee Vocal Association 


9:00 a.m., Ayres Hall, Room 503 
Greetincs: J. B. Lyle 
BusiNnEss 


Elementary Music Section 
2:00 p.m., Dabney Hall, Room 203 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM 
“Elementary Music,” Miss Catherine Warren, supervisor, Ele- 
mentary Music, Nashville City Schools 
BUSINESS 


East Tennessee Band and Orchestra 
Association 
9:00 a.m., Dabney Hall, Room 203 

GREETINGS 
Business: Jack Connell, presiding 
Music Department Luncheon 

12:30 p.m., C’est Bon Restaurant, Alcoa Highway 
PRESENTATION OF THE PRroGRAM: Jack Connell, chairman 
Reservations may be made with Jack Connell, Maryville High 
School, Maryville 


4:00 p.m., Alumni Memorial Auditorium 

Att East TENNESSEE Cuorus: David Foltz, guest director 

Aut East TENNESSEE OrcHEsTRA: Guy Taylor, guest director, 
Nashville Symphony Orchestra, Nashville 


School Secretaries 
8:45 a.m., Business Administration Building, Room 135 
WELCOME 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Ruth Irwin, chairman 
“The School Secretary,” Dr. George A. Wagoner, head, Business 
Education and Office Administration, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 
“The Secretary as Office Manager,” Dr. Charles B. Hicks, Col- 
lege of Commerce, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 
BUSINESS 
Machine Exhibits in Room 110 
1:00 p.m., C’est Bon Restaurant, Alcoa Highway 
LUNCHEON 
PRESENTATION ©F THE ProGRAM: Mrs. Ruth Irwin, chairman 
Style Show: “What the Well Dressed Secretary Can Have 
on the Secretarial Salary,” Miller’s of Knoxville 
Contact Mrs. Ruth Irwin, 106 Tabor Road, Oak Ridge, for 
luncheon reservations. 


Science 
Joint Meeting with Librarians and Audio-Visual Education 
Departments 
9:00 a.m., Dabney Hall, Room 114 
GREETINGS 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Patricia Hunter 
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REDELL- STUART & MYERS 


Insurance and Real Estate 
5108 N. Broadway 


Phone - 6-4425 


PHONE 5-9521 
TURNER BROS. CO. 
Exclusively Wholesale 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
2213-15 Forest Ave. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











WL 


SHOE CO. 
Fashions in Footwear 
310 W. Clinch Ave. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


TENNESSEE'S 
PIONEER 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
DEALERS 


FRANK L. RouseR Co. 
KNOXVILLE 








Compliments of 


Underwood Clothing Company 


34 Market Square 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


McCampbell Dairy Inc. 
Anderson Road 
R.F.D. #12 


Knoxville, Tennessee 











CLARK-JONES MUSIC 
Your One Complete Music Store 
510 South Gay—Knoxville 


Wynell’s Dress & Specialty Shop 
5959 Kingston Pike, Knoxville 
Stairway to fashions 
Ph. 8-086! 


DIXIELAND RESTAURANTS 


Copyricnt 1937 By Beverty OssorNne 
West—4931 Kingston Pike 
East—3211 Magnolia Ave. 


“Every Dish a Masterpiece” 








Wells Equipment Co. 
754 Broadway 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Hotel, Restaurant and 
Institutional Equipment 


Dial 5-4010 








Phone: 3-2513 
MRS. CATHLEEN MIZE 
Special Representative 
PILOT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
410-13 Bank of Knoxville Bldg. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








COCKRUM LUMBER COMPANY 
9th Avenue & Southern Railway 


Knoxville, Tennessee 














MAYNARDS DAIRY 


GRADE A MILK 


Route 4, Knoxville, Tennessee 





SCHRADER PRODUCE 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
2102 Forest Ave. 











McCarty Mortuary 
4004 McCalla Avenue 


Knoxville, Tennessee 











ROSE MORTUARY 


1421 Broadway, N. E. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WEAVER'S CAFETERIA 


TWO LOCATIONS 
1716 and 3912 Magnolia Ave. 
KNOXVILLE 








Ellis & Ernest Drug Stores 
1500 W. Cumberland 
1221 Western Ave. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











i 5 


11 W. Market Square 





Compliments of 


Beaty Chevrolet Company 
437 North Broadway 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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Compliments of 


Magnolia Institutional Meats 
2120 Magnolia Ave., N.E. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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“Audio-Visual Paths To Learning,” Dr. W. A. Wittich, pro- 
fessor of audio-visual education, Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

ADJOURNMENT 

2:00 p.m., Dabney Hall, Room 114 

PRESENTATION OF THE ProcraM: C,. C. Haun, chairman 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

“The Use of Science Research in Public School Education,” 
(Purposes, plan, results, future, by directors and par- 
ticipants. Three minute presentations followed by ques- 
tions. ) 

. Science Department Efficiency 

. Effective Science Teaching Experiences 

. High School Student Research 

. Summer Science Institute 

. Summary and Interpretation (By Consultants ) 

6. Research Plans for 1957-1958 

(See also program for Thursday ) 


Ue. OW 


Secondary-School Principals 


9:00 a.m., Collgee of Education Building, Room 101 
PRESENTATION OF THE ProGRAM: W. I. Spahr, chairman 
PANEL Discussion: “What Our Patrons Think of Our Schools,” 

Paul Frye, principal, Ottway High School, Greeneville, 

moderator; Archie Dykes, Church Hill; Frank Robinette, 

Clinchport, Virginia; Jerry Myers, Bristol, Tennessee 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Social Science 
2:00 p.m., Ferris Hall Auditorium 
BusINESS 


PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Miss Dora Huddle, chairman 


Dr. Laura Zirbes, professor emeritus 
of education, Ohio State University, Columbus 


“Life Related Learning,” 


Student Teaching 
7:15 a.m., University of Tennessee Cafeteria 
BREAKFAST 
BusINEss SESSION 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Dr. H. D. Pickens, chairman 
“The Place of Direct Experience in Teacher Education,” L. 
O. Andrews, coordinator, Student Field Experience, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 
ADJOURNMENT 
Participants will go through the regular line to purchase the 
meal. An official of the department will give directions to the 
room where the breakfast and the meeting will be held. 


Special Meetings 
Speech and Hearing 
8:30 a.m., Friday, University Center, Room 218 
Business Session: Mrs. Ethel S. Piper, Knoxville, presiding 
ProcRaM: Mrs. Helen Ottenfield, chairman, Tennessee-Vir- 
ginia Cerebral Palsy Center 
PANEL Dicussion: “Trends in the Speech and Hearing Field” 
“Speech Through T.V.,” Dr. Bernard Silverstein, director, 
East Tennessee Speech and Hearing Center 


Superintendents 
2:00 p.m., Thursday, Law College, Moot Courtroom 
BusINEss SESSION 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Albert Dukes, chairman 
“The Legislative Council Survey of Public Education, Grades 
1-12,” Dr. James E. Gibbs, coordinator, Division of Edu- 
cational Finance, State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville 





OUR CREED 


is in our hands. 


strong bones and healthy bodies. 


a never-failing source of supply. 


among those who serve mankind. 


PET 


DAIRY PRODUCTS CO 








Your Guarantee Of Highest Quality 


Every day we will remember that the health of the community 


We will never relax our vigilance for we know that the com- 
ing generation is dependent upon our products to build 


Because sick and well, old and young all trust us—we will be 


And because we have fully accepted these responsibilities, we 
will go home at night feeling that we have earned a place 


Compare Pet Dairy Products With Any Others! 


Visit Our Exhibit 
at E.T.E.A. 


Leathercraft Demonstrations 


Tandy Leather Co. 
1205 N. Central 


Knoxville, Tenn. 

















GENTRY MORTUARY 


102 Fountain Avenue 


Phaite 6-448! 
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“Public School Speech, The Buddy System,” Mrs. Eu- 
genia Dobson, Chattanooga 

“Report on the Use of Tranquillizer Drugs on Primary 
Stutterers,” C. E. Webb, director, Bristol Speech 
and Hearing Center, Bristol 

“The Use of a Desk Amplifier,” Mrs. Charles Michaels, 
Knoxville City Schools, Knoxville 

DIscUSSION 


Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Dinners 


LUNCHEON ProcraMs: The place and the time for each 
luncheon are announced in connection with the program. For 


the price of each plate and other particulars see the announce- 

ment in the program section. 

CarsON-NEWMAN COLLEGE DINNER: October 24, 5:30 p-m., 
S & W Cafeteria. All attending will go through the 
regular cafeteria line and then to room assigned to the 


group. 
East TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE ALUMNI COFFEE: The East 
Tennessee State College has scheduled a coffee hour in 


the Student Center, University of Tennessee, from 9:00 
until 10:30 on Friday morning, October 25. Former 
students, faculty members, and alumni are cordially 
invited to be the guests of the college at this time. 
L. M. U. Avtumnt Dinner: The annual ETEA Dinner for 











Next to Tennessee Theatre 
608 S. GAY ST. 


For Banquets and Parties 2-6151 


BROWS 


CAFETERIA — RESTAURANT 











2500 N. CENTRAL AVE 
ON H/GHWAY 25-W 





Continuous Service 


11:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. 





from Convenient from 
Locations 
At both Brown's Cafeteria Lines, you 
food before selecting your meals. 

best places welcome the Tennessee Teachers. 


Continuous Service 


6:00 A. M. to 1:00 A. M. 


see all the 
Knoxville's two 














Compliments of 


Delivery Service in 


Doyanelelelans 





Knoxville, Clinton, Oak Ridge, Harriman 


Office and Plant—Powell, Tennessee. 


DAIRIES 











Butchers Supply Company 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT 
800-4 E. MAGNOLIA AVE. DIAL 3-1023 
HILL REFRIGERATORS — STANDARD SCALES 
— U. S. SLICERS AND CHOPPERS 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











GARDNERS SERVICE STATION 


PHONE 8-8816 
Oak Ridge Road 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 






Before you buy any books for 
your school library, send for 
our graded catalogs: “Books for 
Young People” (Elementary) and 
“Books for Junior and Senior 
High Schools” — both with sub- 
ject indices. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School-Library Dept. Phila. 5, Pa, 






FREE 
ON 
REQUEST 
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OTECE= 
2 AGAINST WASTE AND INEFFICIENCY } 
NE 
BUYING BOUND-TO-STAY- 
BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS is like 
buying an insurance policy to protect 


your budget — just because you get 
so much more for your money. 








More and more school su- 
perintendents, purchasing agents and 
librarians are discovering this truth 
daily which accounts for the ever- 
increasing demand for BOUND-TO- 
STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS. 


Available in over 16000 
popular juveniles titles — most for 
immediate delivery. Send for catalog 
and special lists today. 


MANUFACTURERS O: 


BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 











LADIES’ HOSIERY 


A nationally advertised brand made special for 
teachers and students. 


Made of FIRST QUALITY DUPONT NYLON. As ad- 
vertised in North Carolina Education Journal. 
PLEASE SEND ME: 
[] Daytime Sheers, 51 Gauge, 15 denier, 3 prs, $1.75 
[| Daytime Sheers 60 Gauge, 15 denier, 3 prs. $2.00 
15 denier, 3 prs. $2.50 
TEMES Be 
(For browns, tans, all neutrals) 


| Seamless Sheers, 


Color Beigetone 


Color Taupetone (For greys, blacks and navy) 


Sizes 8!/, 9 9!/ 10 10!/, 11 [_j Shorts [_] Regulars 
Longs 

Name 

OS eS ree cue Oe Iie are eee 
eee ee Tee er re en he eee 

‘No Finer Hose Made Anywhere” 

[] Cash [] C.O.D. [] Check [-] Money Order 
—_--—----- Use This Coupon — — — — — — 


Corbett’s Hosiery Company 
Valdese, N. C. 














former students is scheduled on 


L.M.U. alumni and 
Friday evening, October 25, 6:30 p.m., at Brown’s 
Cafeteria, Gay Street. All will go through the regular 
cafeteria line and then to the designated room. The 
dinner is sponsored by the Knoxville L.M.U. Club. 

PEABODY ALUMNI BREAKFAST: 7:45, Friday morning, Octobe: 

25, the Farragut Hotel. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Offices 


Room 122, Alumni 
Treasurer: Room 122, Alumni Memorial Building 

Housing Committee: Room 121, Memorial 
Director and Staff of Registration and Reception: Main Floor 


Executive Secretary: Memorial Building 


Alumni Building 


Corridor, Alumni Memorial Building 


Meeting Places 
All General Sessions will be held in the Auditorium of the 
Alumni Memorial Building. 
For the places of departmental meetings see the departmental 
programs, which are arranged alphabetically. 
Luncheon programs have been scheduled in various sections 
of Knoxville. Check the programs for time and _ place. 


Membership 

Membership fee is $1.00 per year. Teachers, school officers, 
and friends of education are eligible. Students may be admitted 
to all meetings on the payment of fifty cents and the presenta- 
tion of a special student card. Non-members may be admitted 
to any general session or to any departmental meeting on the 
payment of twenty-five cents and the presentation of a special 
ticket of admission. 

Accommodations 

The Director of Housing is H. T. Ballard, Executive Offices of 
City Schools, Board of Education Building, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
ETEA members should contact him as soon as possible. To 
make the spread of hotel services as great as possible, it is 
suggested that where practicable, persons arrange for rooms to- 


gether. 


Commercial Exhibits 

Rooms 201 and 202, Alumni Memorial Building 
Thursday, October 24, 3:00-8:00 P. M. 
Friday, October 25, 8:00 A. M.-8:00 P. M. 
Two large rooms provide approximately seventy exhibits. 
Room 201 will house equipment, such as school furniture, dupli- 
cating machines, various types of projection equipment, art and 
craft supplies, school jewelry, individual pictures, and miscellan- 
Room 202 


provided by companies publishing textbooks, workbooks, edu- 


eous educational supplies. will contain displays 


magazines, and related material. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers are to be 


cational 


selected for the ensuing 
year: President, Vice-President, and Executive Committee 
members as follows: 

a. Two from the lower geographic section of East Tennessee 
( 1957-1958 ) 

b. Two from the middle geographic section of East Tennessee 
( 1957-1959 ) 

c. Two from the upper geographic section of East Tennessee 
( 1957-1960 ) 

The nominations will be made during the business session 
of the general meeting in the Alumni Memorial Auditorium. 
Thursday evening, October 24. Ballot boxes for voting will be 
placed in the corridor of the Alumni Memorial Building and 
Ayres Hall at 8:30 a.m., Friday, October 25. They will be kept 
open until 3:00 p.m. Results of the election will appear in the 


press. 
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Just think what an unexpected death or an unexpected 
hospital-surgical bill can mean in terms of financial 
security. And consider, too, whether you could afford 





to miss a pav day due to sickness or accident. 


Most of us need protection against the bills that add 
up on all sides when we are sick or disabled. That’s 
why this program has been developed to help 


provide you with the long-range security you need. 





PROTECTION 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 


FOR TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


Here is an Insurance Protection Plan designed to meet 
the needs of Tennessee Teachers and available only to 


Tennessee Teacher Groups 


And because it includes the most wanted coverages—a 
complete insurance program—it avoids the unnecessary 
duplication of protection ... and the resulting higher 


costs to you. 





Here is a brief outline of all the many benefits that would be available to you and your de- 


pendents with this special 


TEACHERS PACKAGE PROGRAM 


Monthly Disability Income 
Life Insurance \ 

Accidental Death Benefits \ 
Dismemberment Benefits \ 
Non-Disability Injury Benefits 


Quarantine Benefits 


Contagious Disease Benefits \ 


Hospital Benefits \ 

Surgical Benefits \ 
Maternity Benefits \ 
Special Polio Coverage \ 
Medical Care at Hospital \ 
Hospital Out-Patient Fees \ 


At-Home Nursing Fees \ 


Also provided for your dependents. 


Doesn't this sound like the protection you would like 
to have in your group? 

Wouldn't you like to learn more about what this spe- 
cial program for Tennessee Teachers can mean to 
you? 

Insurance Planning and Service Company, Inc. is an 
independent organization. However, in designing 
protection programs, we are privileged to work with 
many leading companies—often combining their 
coverages to provide a unique and specialized service 
for the insured . .. therefore the Teachers Package 
Program. We feel that you will be excited over 
the many benefits and low rates which we can bring 
to your group. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








Insurance Planning and Service Company, Inc. 
Suite 1133 Volunteer Building 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Without cost or obligation, I would like to have 
more information about the special Teachers 
Package Program. 

Name 

Address 

School System 


City State 




















BLUE CROSS 


more valuable than ever 





Free... 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


70,000 already used in 


Tennessee 





GOOD HEALTH -- 
KEY TO BETTER LIVING 


MAN AGAINST DISEASE 


78 


tad 


am as 


Many educators feel there is a continuing 
need for instructional materials in the field 
of health education 


To help meet this need, the Blue Cross 
Plans have developed two booklets, Man 
Against Disease (for use in the upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school levels), 
and Good Health—Key To Better Living 


(for use by senior high school students) 


The booklets have been reviewed by the 
American Hospital Association, the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, and by mem- 
bers of the U. S. Office of Education and 
the National Education Association who 
have acted in an individual capacity. 


Order Now— Just fill out the coupon. We 
will be happy to send you sample copies 
and an order blank. The booklets, with 
appropriate teaching guides, can be pro- 
vided free of charge for any class wishing 
to use them 


Here are a few reasons why Blue Cross 
is more valuable than ever: 


|. Growing Protect As the cost of today’s better 
hospital care continues to increase, your Blue 
Cross protection grows with it. Blue Cross pays 
for covered service in full, with no dollar limit 
rather than providing only a fixed dollar 
allowance toward your bill. 


. Easily Packaged— Blue Cross-Blue Shield is the 
recognized specialist in hospital-surgical protec- 
tion. However, we are happy to work with any 
other reputable company to provide other cover- 
ages in a “package” program. In this way, your 
group can save considerable expense and reduce 
burdensome red tape by avoiding duplicate or 
overlapping coverage. 


Very Flexible— Blue Cross offers: hospitalization 
protection with room allowances of $8, $10, or $12 
—surgical protection through Blue Shield— 
Anesthesia Service—In-Hospital Medical Bene- 
fits—a Catastrophic Illness Endorsement, provid- 
ing benefits of up to $5,000—or the new $10,000 
Major Medical Plan. 


If you are interested in additional Blue Cross pro- 
tection for your group, or if your group does not yet 
have Blue Cross . . . just fill out the coupon below 
and mail it. 

Over 10,000 Tennessee Teachers already look to 
Blue Cross to help them pay their hospital bills. 








Tennessee Hospital Service Association 

707 Chestnut Street 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 

I am interested in new or additional Blue Cross 
protection for our group. 


Man Against Disease 


I wish to receive . Good Health—Key to 
a sample capy of Better Living 


Name Title 


Address 


City School System 

NOTE: These offers apply in all Tennessee counties 
except Fayette, Haywood, Lauderdale, Shelby 
and Tipton. 














